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SOCIALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The President of the American Bar 
Association, at the meeting of that 
Society in 1897, called attention to a 
possibility which has often been sug- 
gested before and since, but which, 
however frequently recalled, must al- 
ways occasion uneasiness, if not terror, 
when the warning is uttered with au- 
thority. The wage-earners, in their or- 
ganizations, it was said, are character- 
ized by the most rigid discipline, and 
by a “strange and enthusiastic loyalty 
to their class. What this great body 
of citizens, possessed of political pow- 
er, transported by the enthusiasms of 
self-sacrifice, and directed by a relent- 
less discipline, will become, when thor- 
oughly saturated with socialistic doc- 
trines it is not hard to divine. In that 
day, if it ever comes, the federations of 
labor—with their battalions, enthusias- 
tic, compact, disciplined, organized and 
moving with one impulse at the word 
of command, when launched upon in- 
stitutions under which they suppose 
themselves trodden down—will sweep 
from the face of the earth not only 
corporations, trusts and aggregated 


capital, but the whole order of indus- 
trial society as now organized.” 

The impression that the labor move- 
ment in the United States will prove 
to be essentially revolutionary and so- 
cialistic, is entertained not merely by 





many intelligent persons, but even by 
students. Quite recently, for example, 
the President of the University of Chi- 
cago has suggested it in a public ad- 
dress, and Professor Levasseur, of the 
University of Paris, has given it a 
somewhat guarded expression in the 
most elaborate work on American so- 
cial conditions which has appeared in 
recent times. This habit of regarding 
the labor movement with suspicion 
seems, in fact, to be very general in 
the United States. I have presented 
the current opinion thus prominently 
at the outset, because I mean to ques- 
tion it; and fairness seems to call for 
a warning to the reader that a consider- 
able weight of opinion is probably 
against me. Nevertheless, the preva- 
lent opinion does not seem, after 
all, to be at all conclusive, be- 
cause it has resulted from merely 
casual observation. So far as I 
have learned, no thorough-going 
attempt has been made to reach a 
conclusion by carefully investigating 
the tendencies of thought and feeling 
actually at work among the people in 
question. The following discussion is 
offered as a modest attempt to rescue 
the subject from the perils of mere 
hasty assumption. It does not purport 


1 L’Ouvrier Americain, par E. Levasseur, Paris, 
1898, 
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to be demonstrative—the nature of the 
case precludes demonstration—but 1 
believe it will, at least, establish a de- 
cided presumption that the prevalent 
apprehension is without any real war- 
rant. 

It is indispensable for my argument 
to reach, at the outset, an understand- 
ing as to the meaning of the word so- 
cialism, noticing the very wide differ- 
ente between two distinct programs, 
which are referred to by that name. 
Sometimes any extension of the 
state’s activity, more particularly its 
industrial activity, is spoken of as 
socialistic. Thus the word social- 
ismis applied toa very common pro- 
posal, that the public authority shall 
assume control of railways, telegraphs, 
telephones, street railways, gas, elec- 
tric lighting, and the water supply of 


cities. According a second use of the 
word, socialism designates a vastly 


greater program of government activ- 
ity. In this it is suggested that all 
forms of capital—the factory and the 
market—are to be owned by the state. 

These two programs differ, not mere- 
ly in degree, but in essential purpose. 
In the wider program the whole ques- 
tion involved is the question of great 
inequalities in wealth and income. 
From the socialistic point of view the 
differences in income under the present 
system appear to be fearfully exces- 
sive; and this excessive inequality is 
said to be due to the system of compe- 
tition—employers competing with each 
other for the services of workmen, ard 
workmen competing fiercely among 
themselves by trying to underbid each 
other for employment which not all 
ean secure. Under this system, we are 
told, the employer has so great an ad- 
vantage that the workmen cannot get 
a decent subsistence. The socialists 
say that, in order to bring about a fair- 
er distribution of wealth, the public as 
a whole must control the production of 
wealth, and, as it is created, divide it 
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among the producers, substituting for 
the reign of competition some principle 


conceived of as just. This is the cen- 
tral (though, of course, not the only) 
argument for socialism in its complete 
form. 

The chief argument against it, also, 
touches the same point of large in- 
comes. Inequality of income, resulting 
from competition, is looked upon as, on 
the whele, 
feared that, with a denial of large re- 
ward to the bold and energetic, their 
beneficent energy would no longer be 


desirable; because it is 


exerted. 

But the narrower policy of _ street 
railways, ete., has no essential refer- 
ence to this question of unequal in- 
comes. It does not propose to do away 
with competition as a general deter- 
minant of wages. On the contrary, it 
confines itself expressly to certain in- 
dustries, in which, it is said, competi- 
tion cannot be free, and in which, ac- 
cordingly, incomes accrue not to bold 
energy, but to “natural monopoly”, to 
unfair advantage resulting from pecu- 
liarities in the industries concerned. It 
carefully excludes the vast majority 
of industries, leaving the entire mass 
of wealth accruing from the factory 
and the market to be struggled for as 
before by the employer with his power, 
and the workman in his necessity. 

Thus the policy of state railways, 
ete., so far from implying a demand 
for state factories also, might no less 
fairly be taken as conveying a contrary 
implication. The list of industries 
which it proposes for public control is 
almost invariably the same; by its per- 
sistent exclusion of all other forms of 
capital it impliedly affirms their rela- 
tive, if not absolute, unfitness for pub- 
lie ownership. 

The conclusion here offered is this: 
Trade Unionism in the United States 
does, indeed, stand for public owner- 
ship of railways, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, street-railways, water-works, 





























and gas-works, but it does not stand 
Trade Unionists 
people in 


for socialism proper. 
share with a majority of 
other classes an expectation that our 
industrial society is to undergo great 
changes, by which laboring people es- 
pecially will profit; but with regard to 
the precise nature of these changes 
they maintain an attitude of caution 
and suspended judgment. 

The fact that the great body of Ameri- 
san Trade Unionists favors street rail- 
ways, etc., is too pronounced to require 
proof at length. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor, which most nearly rep- 
resents the Trades Unions of the coun- 
try, has adopted, year after year, reso- 
lutions in favor of this policy, appar- 
ently with no serious opposition in late 
years. In a wide range of Trade Un- 
ion publications—representing organi- 
zations outside the American Feder- 
eration of Labor as well as those with- 
in the Federation—I have found that 
expressions opposed to this program 
are extremely infrequent. 

The demand for government control 
is, however, limited to certain peculiar 
The line is drawn precise- 
ly between the narrower policy and 
genuine socialism. The exactness of 
this discrimination is shown, first, by 
the fact that the arguments for the 
narrower policy refer to the peculiar- 
ities of the selected industries, not to 
dissatisfaction with the wage-system 
in general, and by the fact, further, 
that, in the majority of instances, ap- 
proval changes to opposition when the 
full socialistic program is suggested. 
At their conventions, and in their va- 
rious publications, Trade Unionists 
say they favor government ownership 
of “large and oppressive monopolies”, 
and the operation “by the people and 
for the people” of enterprises which 
are in their nature monopolistic. The 
government ownership of railways is 
ealled for as a cure for “stock-water- 
The Printers’ Union 


industries. 


” 


ing and pools”. 
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has led in the movement for govern- 
ment telegraphs, arguing that this sys- 
tem would cheapen the telegraph ser- 
vice by breaking down the monopoly of 


the and so “cause 


the establishment of hundreds of daily 


Associated Press, 


papers”, with a corresponding increase 
of work for printers. The President of 
the American Federation of Labor, in 
1895, said that “the tele- 
graphs, and _ telephone 
—and the street railway and electric 
plants—are more responsible for the 
curtailment of liberty on the part of 
the employes than is all the manufac- 
turing and producing capital in the 
A resolution adopted by the 
govern- 


railroads, 
corporations 


country”. 
Federation in 1896 
ment telephone system on the ground 
that “the telephone is, by its nature, a 


favors a 


monopoly”. 

From these typical quotations it may 
be seen that the argument for the 
policy of state railways, etc., refers, as 
I have said, to something exceptional 
in the industries mentioned, and is not 
in the wide sense socialistic. 

Noticing now the attitude of Trade 
Unionists to socialism proper, it ap- 
pears that there are socialists (in the 
full sense of the word) in all unions. 
In some organizations the number is 
slight, while in others the membership 
appears to be very largely socialistic. 
The declaration of purposes issued as 
a preamble to a constitution, does not 
usually suggest any revolutionary ob 
ject. With few exceptions, high wages 
and the general improvement in the 
workmen’s condition are alone pro- 
posed as ends to be attained. Some- 
times there is a vague expression of a 
desire for fundamental changes with- 
out any direct reference to a socialistic 
program. Thus the bakers and con- 
fectioners, in their “declaration of 
principles”, assert that “a few obtain 
possession of the results of improve- 
ments in machinery, leaving themanyiao 


misery. They are more and more im- 
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poverished; their consuming powers 
decrease. ... Labor must unite in 
Trade Unions, and in one solid body, 
to introduce a new system, based upon 
justice, in which every one shall enjoy 
the fruits of his labor”. This passage 
is evidently tinged with Marxism; but 
the declaration does not mention so- 
cialism, or indicate at all the plan upon 
which the system of justice is to be 
constructed. Plain declarations in fa- 
vor of socialism appear in a few pre- 
ambles. Thus the Federated Associa- 
tion of Wire-drawers of America ask 
for the “total abolition of the system 
of wage-slavery under which we at 
present exist, and the substitution 
therefor of the co-operative common- 
wealth’, Trade Unions being men- 
tioned as a temporary expedient in 
preparation for the socialist régime. 
The United Brewery Workers’ Nation- 
al Union is another strongly socialistic 
organization. Their convention, in 
1896, adjourned singing the “Marseil- 
laise” and shouting three cheers for 
“International Socialism”. The Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
seem, also, to be very largely socialists, 
if the discussions in their journals can 
be taken as representing the Union, 
and not merely the editor and an ag- 
gressive socialist faction. Long arti- 
cles and editorials set forth socialistic 
doctrines, and many news items refer 
to events in the socialistic agitation. 
With these, however, there are also oc- 
easional letters in opposition to what 
seems to be the prevailing idea. Other 
scattered expressions in favor of so- 
cialism might be cited, such as a 
declaration in the New Nation, quot- 
ed by “The Garment Worker”, that 
“the industrial system of a people, like 
its political system, should be a gov- 
ernment of the people by the people 
and for the people’. 

There is, however, much evidence 
to show that occasional utterances of 
this kind do not at all represent the 


whole body of Trade Unions. Among 
expressions which can certainly be re- 
garded as representative (like the pre- 
ambles mentioned above) there are 
relatively few in which the question 
of socialism is raised at all, and silence 
on the whole subject implies, to some 
degree, an acquiescence in the present 
industrial order. One very powerful 
union, the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers, expressly 
declares for the competitive system of 
industry in the preamble of its consti- 
tution. After a statement that “all 
wealth and all power centre in the 
hands of a few, and the many are 
their victims and their bondsmen”, the 
preamble continues: “Although an un- 
equal distribution of wealth, it is per- 
haps necessary that it should be so” 
(as centralization of capital is neces- 
sary to its efficient management). 

In the sporadic expressions of opin- 
ion which appear in editorials and cor- 
respondence in Trade Union publica- 
tions, socialism is opposed more fre- 
quently than favored. A typical arti- 
cle in the American Federationist 
(the organ of the American Federation 
of Labor) bitterly denounces the social- 
ists and their “nostrum for the imme- 
diate and absolute remedy of all the ills 
to which the workers are heir”. So- 
cialists, it is said, regret the successes 
of the unions (as in strikes), because 
they tend to make the workmen con- 
tented. “But if a strike is lost,” the 
writer continues, “they cry out that 
union methods are obsolete and impo- 
tent.” The real benefits attained by 
Trade Unions “count as nothing with 
the economic quack and political shys- 
ter”. The most conspicuous feature of 
the Carpenter for many months was 
likewise a long series of articles 
against socialism. 

Apart from express declarations 
against socialism, Trade Union utter- 
ances are often impliedly inconsistent 
with socialistic sentiments. Thus, any 

















admission of the rightfulness of the 
employer’s position js unsocialistic, as, 
from the socialistic standpoint, the 
whole class of employers are robbers. 
Such admissions are, however, fre- 
quent. The Amalgamated Association 
of Street Railway Employes of Amer- 
ica, at their convention in 1895, re- 
solved, “that we hold it as a sacred 
principle that Trade Union men above 
all others should set a good example 
as good and faithful workmen, per- 
forming their duties to their employers 
with honor to themselves and their or- 
ganizations”. The Wool Hat Finish- 
ers’ Association, in the preamble to 
their constitution, pledge themselves 
to a spirit of equity, “securing to us 
our own rights as journeymen and hat- 
ters and to our employers theirs as 
capitalists”. The Elastic Goring Weav- 
ers, likewise, declare it their purpose 
“to cultivate by all honorable means a 
friendly feeling between employers and 
employes, and endeavor by every 
means in our power, to produce the 
best article possible with the material 
given us, a -d thus demonstrate to our 
employers that, while serving our 
own interest, we are, at the same time, 
serving theirs’. The Boiler-makers 
and Iron Ship-builders “denounce any 
attempts to antagonize the interests of 
labor and legitimate capital’’.’ 

It is clearly impossible for socialists 
to speak of “duties to employers”, of 
the employers’ “rights as capitalists”, 
or of “legitimate capital”, etc. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the 
Trade Union movement as a whole 


2 Utterances recognizing or implying that em- 
ployers have a legitimate place might be great- 
ly multiplied. They appear especially in the 
organs of the railway orders. In a single issue 
of the “‘Railway Conductor’’ (January, 1898), 
there are nearly a dozen passages which show 
this spirit. The rightfulness of allowing profits 
to employers or interest to capitalists is often 
acknowledged. Thus a passage in one Trade 
Union paper expresses the conviction that work- 
men do not receive a share of wealth “‘in fair 


proportion to that received by the employer, 
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than the hopefulness of the men en- 
gaged in it, and their satisfaction with 
the results actually attained. Now, 
the fundamental assumption of the so- 
cialists is a steady deterioration in the 
condition of workmen, and the impos- 
sibility of improvement under the ex- 
isting industrial system. The follow- 
ing instance will serve to exemplify 
somewhat comprehensively the unso- 
cialistic spirit of the Trade Unions in 
this respect. The Secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, at the 
end of the year 1896, sent out to the 
unions composing the Federation an 
inquiry as to their dui ing 
that year. It will be remembered that 
the time was one of considerable busi- 
ness depression throughout the United 
States, yet thirty national unions and 
twenty-one local organizations reported 
that their condition had improved 
rather than declined, as tested by 
wages paid, and the results of Uisputes 
with employers. unions (all 
local) had merely held their own. Only 
one national organization and four lo- 
cal unions reported a decline in their 
fortunes. The reported gains were, in 
very 
creases were reported of ten, twenty, 
and thirty per cent. in wages. Pos- 
sibly, in some points, the showing is 
better than the facts would warrant. 
Indeed, there is evidence of a disposi- 
tion to present the most cheerful ac- 
count possible. Where such a spirit of 
optimism prevails, we might safely re- 
gard, with the most 
threatening socialist 


condition 


Fourteen 


some cases, considerable. In- 


complacency, 
professions of 


who furnishes the capital 
age it).”’ An editorial 
Boilermakers and Iron 
1, 1896) complains of 
of the wealth created 
implying that others 
ducers and fair claimants to a share 
tribution. A circular addressed by the 
of the tin, sheet-iron and workers to 
the men in their trade says, in the same way, 
that the producer does not receive ‘‘a reasonable 
per cent. of his production.”’ 


(and brains to man- 
in the Journal of the 
Ship Builders (August 
“an unequal distribution 
among the producers,”’ 
pro- 
in dis- 
officers 


besides laborers are 


cornice 
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opinions and purposes. An effective 
desire to exchange for the most allur- 
ing uncertainties conditions of toler- 
able comfort is, in fact, almost a psy- 
chological impossibility. 

The unsocialistic character of the 
labor movement is proven by acts as 
well as words. The spirit of socialism 
is essentially a spirit of class solidar- 
ity. There can be no socialist revolu- 
tion and no serious approach to it so 
long as those who might bring ‘it about 
refuse in any way to act as a class; 


and indifference among workmen to 
the advantage which would result 


from united action in the furtherance 
of a revolutionary purpose shows that 
they have really no such purpose. Not 
only has failure attended all attempts 
to form large organizations of work- 
men expressly for the advancement of 
socialism (the principal socialist 
body of the United States has a mem- 
bership hardly greater than that of 
some single Trade Unions): but, even 
where there has been no reference to 
socialism, failure hardly com- 
plete has been the lot of workingmen’s 
political parties, and even of organiza- 
tions which have a membership wider 
than the limits of single trades, and 
which might conceivably serve the pre- 
paratory purpose of solidifying the 
class. Most people among us hardly 
know that “iabor parties” have existed. 
The “Knights of Labor’, with its com- 
posite membership, in rivalry with the 
American Federation of Labor, organ- 
ized on a purely trade basis, gave the 
working men of the country an oppor- 
tunity to choose between attention to 
class interests and attention to the in- 
terests, primarily, of trades. There is 
no question as to their preference. The 
“Knights of Labor” is moribund, while 
the loose Federation of Trade Unions 
has enjoyed a prodigious growth. 

The American’ Railway Union, 


less 


formed about six years ago under the 
leadership of Mr. Debs, and famous 
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soon after in the great strike of 1894, 
was designed to obliterate distinctions 
the different classes of rail- 
include all 


between 
way workmen, and to 
‘anks, from the poorest track-hand to 
the engineer. It met, at the outset, 
with bitter opposition from tbe more 
limited railway orders (engineers, 
conductors, etc.), and attacked them as 
selfishly narrow. The issue was clear- 
ly drawn, and the American Railway 
failed utterly, not merely be- 
cause the strike in which it was en- 
gaged was unsuccessful, but because 


Union 


the indifference or aversionof workmen 
for its fundamental principle deprived 
it of the support necessary to a recov- 
ery after the strike. 

The socialistic character of such or- 
ganizations is recognized by their op- 
ponents. “Common interest and help- 
fulness,” said the editor of the Loco- 
motive Engineer’s Journal, in discuss- 
ing the American Railway Union, “are 
essential to the welfare of all, but so- 
cialism and amalgamation, which in- 
volve the obliteration of all dividing 
lines of interest, cannot succeed; ex- 
cept when ail who compose it are on 
one level, and none have anything to 
lose. Otherwise, internal dissension 
will bring ruin.” 

Within the trade organizations at- 
tempts have been commit 
them to socialism, but these attempts 
have generally failed. The socialists 
have frequently been active in the 
American Federation of Labor. Some- 
times it has been attempted merely to 
commit the Federation to the support 
of an independent political party, but 
attempts always 


made to 


even these have 
failed. 

The action of the Federation at its 
conventions in 1893 and 1894 has been 
mistakenly understood by some _ per- 
sons as having pledged the organiza- 
tion to socialism. In the year 1893 a 
political platform was proposed, favor- 


ing independent party action, and ask- 














ing for various legislative measures in 
the interests of working men, besides 
the referendum, municipal gas-works, 
ete. The most notable proposal, how- 
ever, was contained in “plank 10”, 
which called for “the collective owner- 
ship by the people of all means of pro- 
duction and distribution”. It was 
moved that this platform be submitted 
“for the favorable consideration of the 
labor organizations of America’’, to be 
reported on at the next annual conven- 
tion. The word “favorable” was 
struck out by 1,253 votes against 1,182. 
The following year a motion to strike 
out the declaration in favor of inde- 
pendent political action was carried by 
1,245 votes against 861. A substitute 
for “plank 10”, declaring for Land Na- 
tionalization, was adopted by 1,217 
votes against 913. Other parts of the 
platform were adopted. In 1895 it was 
decided by resolution that the refusal 
to adopt as a whole the platform pro- 
posed in 1893 constituted a rejection of 
the whole program, and it was declared 
that the Federation “has no political 
platform”. This was interpreted by 
the chairman, not as revoking the 
planks adopted, but only as meaning 
that those planks could not constitute 
a “political program”. 

It is, however, not to be overlooked 
that the proposal in 1893 to recommend 
the adoption of the platform as a 
whole was defeated by a somewhat 
narrow vote, and that in 1894 “plank 
10” was rejected by a majority of only 

* This point may be illustrated by an inci- 
dent in the history of the English Trade Union 
movement. At the Norwich Congress (also in 
1894) a resolution was adopted favoring the 
nationalization of land and the means of pro- 
duction generally, and the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee were directed to take action for realizing 
this program. The Committee seem, however, 
to have regarded the whole affair as ‘“‘buncombe,”’ 
and to have done nothing. At the Congress in 
Cardiff, in 1895, the author of the Norwich reso- 


lution offered another, expressing regret at the 
Committee’s inactivity. This resolution was 


defeated by a vote of 607,000 against 186,000. 
to a change from 
which had 


The change was due partly 
the old system of representation, 
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This appearance of 
have 
corresponded to the fact, but it is cer- 


1,217 against 913. 
socialist strength may possibly 
tainly open to suspicion. The pronun- 
ciamentos of a working men’s conven- 
tion must not be taken too literally. It 
is probable that in order to please the 
socialists, whose assistance was needed 
in advancing the work of the Federa- 
tion, many persons who were indiffer- 
ent to the socialist agitation were 
ready to vote for the socialist resolu- 
tion, so long as the matter ended with 
words. The leaders of Trade Unions 
are often compelled to adopt the meth- 
ods of politicians.’ 

At the last session of the Federation, 
in December, 1898, the socialists made 
another determined effort to gain sup- 
port for their cause. An adverse reso- 
lution was adopted by a vote of 1,807 to 
420, after a general debate lasting 
many hours. 

It is usually impossible to get at the 
facts necessary for an estimate of the 
socialist strength in the several unions. 
The history of the socialist agitation 
among the cigar-makers is, however, 
available to a fairly complete extent, 
and its significance is immense, be- 
cause, first, the cigar-makers are looked 
upon as including a_ specially large 
proportion of socialists, in contrast 
with other unions, and because even 
here, where they seem strongest, they 
have suffered, in the struggles of 
many the most invariable and 
crushing defeats. 


years, 


given small organizations undue power, but 
also to a feeling that concessions to the Socialist 
could go no further than words. At any rate, 
the representatives to the British Congress sent 
by the American Federation of Labor reported 
afterward to their own organization that many 
delegates to the Norwich Congress voted in 
favor of the collectivist resolution, ‘‘believing, 
as they declared to us, that it would do no harm 
to the Trade Union movement, that it would 
satisfy the Radical element in the movement, 
and that all hereafter would act in harmony."’ 
It must also be noted that radical proposals 
were offered in the United States with unusual 
chances of a favorable reception after the fierce 
industrial conflicts of 1894. 
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The socialist faction among the cigar- 
makers first became aggressive in the 
convention held at Rochester, in 1877, 
and, reinforced later by German immi- 
grants, they have seldom paused in the 
attempt to gain control of the union. 
In the convention of 1887 a delegate 
named Kirchner moved that the pre- 
amble tothe constitution beamended so 
as to declare that the workmen must 
“organize as a class”, overthrow the 
existing system, and “substitute there- 
for the system of universal co-opera- 
tion”. This motion was lost by a vote 
of 137 to 36. In 1888, a similar motion 
was defeated by 112 votes against 34. 
In 1891 a socialist resolution was “post- 
poned indefinitely”. In the convention 
of 1893 several such resolutions were 
offered. One of the movers soon asked 
permission to withdraw his resolution. 
The convention refused to grant this 
permission, and then defeated the reso- 
lution by 2633-8 votes against 855-8. 
Another resolution, declaring merely for 
“combined economic and political ac- 
tion of the wage-earners’—not for so- 
cialism—was defeated by a vote of 
213 3-5 to 135 2-5. Other socialists were 
permitted to withdraw their motions. 
In 1896 a preamble to the constitution 
was proposed, declaring for political 
action with an ultimate view to “the 
co-operative commonwealth”. This 
was lost by 273 1-2 against 73 1-2 votes. 
Another motion to the same purpose 
was lost by a vote of 160 to 27. Yet 
other similar preambles were voted 
down. 

Thus it appears that the socialists 
have not only failed to gain control of 
the Cigar-makers’ Union, but for a pe- 
riod of nine years their strength has 
remained practically stationary—the 
vote for the socialist resolutions in the 
several conventions in 1887, 1888, 1893, 
and 1896 being 21 per cent., 231-3 per 
cent., 24 per cent., and 211-5 per cent. 
of the whole vote cast, or only 141-2 
per cent. in the convention of 1896, if 
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we reckon from the second of the reso- 
lutions then offered. 

I am aware that there may be objec- 
tion to estimating the strength of the 
socialists from their vote on socialist 
resolutions. It will doubtless be said 
that the most devoted socialist might 
consistently oppose an attempt to com- 
mit his Trade Union to the socialist 
cause, preferring to limit the union to 
its traditional service, and to depend 
upon other organizations for the propa- 
ganda of socialism. The answer is 
simple. There are no such alternative 
organizations of any real consequence. 
If apronounced socialist sentiment 
were widely disseminated it would cer- 
tainly find expression either through 
the unions or through some other chan- 
nel. The fact that no such sentiment 
finds vigorous expression shows that 
the sentiment is essentially lacking. 

Doubtless many persons have been 
led to expect the triumph of socialism 
among working men by the same con- 
siderations which Professor Levasseur 
offers, in the work mentioned above, 
to explain his own apprehension on 
this point. The working men, he says, 
would reject socialism if they were 
capable of thoroughly studying the 
problems which it involves, but the 
promises of socialism are attractive, 
and Professor Levasseur thinks that 
the workmen in their ignorance will 
prove easy converts as soon as the 
false gospel reaches them. In this he 
does injustice to the caution and hard 
common-sense of the American work- 
ing-class. He also overlooks an histor- 
ical fact—that great numbers of the 
American working men have, in fact, 
been made acquainted with the prom- 
ises of socialism. Few of them, it is 
true, have been brought to consider 
very deliberately its deeper problems, 
and an advocate of socialism might, 
therefore, assert, with some reason, 
that their neglect of it is not significant 
of their ultimate decision on the true 
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nerits of the case; but the agitation 
has certainly gone so far that if mere 
glittering promises are to work seduc- 
tion, that result should show itself 
more strongly than it has done. in 
many unions—nearly all, in fact—a 
greater or less number of socialists 
have been carrying on an agitation for 
years, in some cases very aggressively, 
but in nearly all cases with scant suc- 
cess. It is safe to say that nearly all 
the hundreds of thousands constituting 
the American Federation of Labor 
have had forced upon their notice 
many times the claim that by a rear- 
rangement which the working people 
have it in their power to bringabout the 
bitter struggle against poverty may be 
forever at an end. This they had 
heard, though they had not studied the 
subject more deeply, but to this claim 
they have generally failed to respond. 
The supreme test has been met. If 
socialism is ever to find favor with 
these men as a class, it must enter by 
the wide arch of reason; it cannot be 
slipped in surreptitiously through the 
back door of the emotions. 

At the same time, the possibility is 
ever present in mind that socialism 
may some time come to be practic- 
able, and it is confidently expected that 
changes of some kind are to take place. 
“Theorists”, “rainbow-chasers”, are 
frequently condemned, and the con- 
demnation is often extremely acrimon- 
ious; but it is noticeable that this con- 
demnation is not directed so much 
against socialism as against the revo- 
lutionary haste of the socialist himself. 
In short, it is the predominant opinion, 
as the Cigar-makers’ Journal expresses 
it, that “Evolution is the true way for 
reform”, that the condition of the peo- 
ple must be improved by slow methods. 

“Socialism,” says the Carpenter, 
The Contemporary Keview. 
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quoting Mr. Washington Gladden, 
“must await the coming of the social 
man.” “Revolutions,” says the Cigar- 
makers’ Journal, in the passage above 
quoted, “have left the masses as badly 
off as before; and the Journal of the 
Locomotive Engineers, in the same 
strain, declares, quoting an English 
trade unionist, that if socialism should 
come about by sudden revolution, “the 
heads of the Powderlys, the Arthurs, 
etc., would fall, not those of the Car- 
negies and Goulds”. 

I hope I have succeeded in justifying 
three conclusions:— 

1. The Trade Unionists of the 
United States have thus far shown 
themselves, as a whole, indifferent to 
or averse from socialism. They look 
to the existing order, or to conditions 
slowly evolved from it, for the ad- 
vancement of their interests. 

2. Itis a fact of greater consequence 
that they have shown the intelligence 
necessary to discriminate sharply be- 
tween two economic policies—the nar- 
rower policy of state railways, munici- 
pal gas-works, etc., and the wide policy 
of outright socialism—accepting the 
one and rejecting the other. 

3. Most important of all, they have 
shown that quality which is the high- 
est of civic virtues in a republic—su- 
periority to mere “stampeding” by ap- 
peals to sentiment and blind impulse. 

So long as this spirit of caution pre- 
vails, we need not anticipate with 
grave anxiety the action of the work- 
ing people on any such question as that 
of socialism. A cautious advance to- 
ward socialism would permit a retreat 
without great damage if its experi- 
mental suggestions should prove un- 
wise in practice. Only hasty changes 
are seriously threatening. 

Ambrose Paré Winston. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN REMINISCENCES. 


BY SIR JOHN ROBINSON, K.C.M.G., LATE PREMIER OF NATAL. 


Il. 
THE GOVERNORS. 


With Governor Pine’s advent in Na- 
tal, in 1850, there came to the infant 
settlement an era of change and prog- 
ress. What are under re- 
sponsible government, that governor- 
ships are under Crown rule. They 
mark periods and indicate stages of 
development. Sometimes they make or 
mar reputations. It may be of inter- 
est to gather up here certain recollec- 
tions of governors I have known dur- 
ing the last fifty years. Two or three 
of them names that have since 
become famous. All of them were 
faithful, even though in certain in- 
stances misdirected, servants of their 


ininistries 


bore 


country. 
The position of governor in a colony 
which is still under the rule of the Co- 
lonial Office has no exact counterpart. 
If invested with the dignity of sover- 
eignty, it is also weighted by all the 
eares of administration. Though in 
no sense responsible to the people of 
the land he rules, the governor is di- 
rectly and personally responsible to 
the Ministers of the Crown he repre- 
sents, who in their turn are responsible 
to the electorate of the mother country. 
His ultimate responsibility is, there- 
fore, to a power which knows little or 
nothing of the affairs he is called upon 
to deal with. The anomalies and diffi- 
culties besetting such a position are 
apparent. Toa conscientious and high- 
minded man, sincerely anxious to do 
his duty to the people under him on 
the one hand, and to his chiefs in 
Downing Street on the other, these con- 
flicting conditions are often intractable. 


has succumbed to 
misfortune, not because he failed in 
duty or in purpose, but because he 
found it impossible to reconcile duty 
with obligation. 

In Governor Pine’s days the position 
was made more onerous by the diffi- 
culties of communication. There were 
no telegraphs, either by land or sea. 
For a year or two he was directly sub- 
ordinate to the Governor of the Cape 
Colony; but correspondence with Cape 
Town was often a matter of months. 
The needof immediate action sometimes 
made it impossible to await instruc- 
tions. A few months after Mr. Pine’s 
arrival the “Kaffir War” of 1850-4 
broke out, and he was confronted by a 
eritical situation of the most acute 
kind. Though the scene of outbreak 
was four hundred distant, the 
intervening country was occupied by 
kindred tribes, and the native popula- 
tion of Natal outnumbered by twelve 
to one the white inhabitants. Imme- 
diately beyond the northern border 
lived the Zulu people—the race of war- 
tiors ‘who, less than twenty years be- 
fore, had carried death and devasta- 
tion to the confines of the older colony. 
Then, and for many years later, the 
only garrison in Natal was a small 
force of Imperial infantry, about 400 
strong. The European settlers were 
unarmed and unorganized. Except at 
Maritzburg, forts and rallying-places 
were unknown. In such circumstances 
panic was inevitable, and panic is too 
often the parent of disaster. To under- 
stand aright the alarm begotten in 
such a community by sudden out- 
breaks of “native” rebellion or disor- 
der, or by rumors of native invasion, 
one must have lived amid the prevail- 


Many a governor 


miles 
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ing conditions. The massacres which 
followed the great Boer “trek” 
Natal were still vivid and ghastly 
memories. So lately as 1838, more 
than 600 men, and childreo 
had been surprised and slaughtered on 
Natal soil by the hordes of Dingaan. 
A few weeks later the handful of Brit- 
ish settlers on the coast had been slain 
in combat by the exultant Zulu hordes, 
and all that remained of them at the 
port which is now known as Durban 
had been forced to take refuge on a 
small island in the bay. Not five years 
before events settlers the 
Cape frontier had been slain and their 
homesteads destroyed by insurgent 
Kafltirs. Tales were rife of atrocities 
committed upon helpless women and 
children by savage assailants. The 
older settlers told the raw immigrants 
of their own tragical experiences in 
vividness did not 
Those experi- 


into 


women, 


these on 


language whose 
suffer repetition. 
ences might, it seemed, be at any time 
the lot of the later arrivals. The 
naked Kaffirs who mixed continuously 
a constant 
reminder of At 
that time there were no rules or regu- 
lations in force to restrain the actions 
of anybody. The natives roamed the 
so-called roads or footpaths in un- 
bridled freedom, shaking their asse- 
gais, shouting their war songs, or 
brandishing their clubs and sticks as 
they stalked along, the embodiment of 
bloodthirsty barbarism. Far into the 
night they would chant their eerie 
songs, which blended with the dreams 
or disturbed the slumbers of their 
white neighbors and kept alive the 
day’s alarms. It was no easy matter 
to pacify the minds or appease the 
clamor of people suffering under such 
excitements, and demanding protection 
or news. Governor Pine was a sympa- 
thetic, impulsive man, anxious to do 
something, but hampered by want of a 
free hand. One of his first projects 


by 


in their daily lives were 


these possibilities. 
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was to organize a uative force, and 
march through Kaflirland to the succor 
of the imperilled garrisons and settlers 
on the Cape frontier, but the proposal 
was vetoed as too precarious. Some 
doubt existed as to the absolute loyalty 
of the natives within the colony, and 
still more uncertainty prevailed as to 
the possible attitude of the Zulus be- 
yond the northern border. Though the 
Zulu king, M’Pande, 
and professed ally of the English Gov- 
ernment, he might prove as treacher- 
ous as brother and 
Dingaan, who fell upon and slew the 
Dutch pioneers while they were in the 
very act of negotiating a treaty with 
them. Then, and for many years after- 
wards, the “Zulu war cloud” brooded 
over the little colony, until in 1879 it 
was dissipated amid disaster and 
bloodshed by Sir Bartle Frere. 

As a matter of fact the colonists were 
at that time, and for long after, at the 
mercy of the natives around them. 
Had the latter chosen to combine and 
fall upon the settlers, they might have 
swept the country. Only their own in- 
tertribal differences, a salutary dread 
of the Boers, and the mighty though 
mysterious name of England availed 
to keep the peace, which, for fifty 
years, with hardly a ruffle, has been 
the happy fate of Natal. Governor 
Pine knew how to make the most of 
all three influences. He kept the chiefs 
and tribes divided. He fostered and 
flattered Boer sensibilities. He invited 
deputies from Zululand to see the lit- 
tle garrison of redcoats at Maritzburg 
parading, hear the voices of the 
small canon at the fort there, and to 
Insignificant 


was a nominee 


his predecessor 


to 


watch rockets exploding. 
though the demonstration was, in point 
of magnitude, it sufficed to impress 
the untutored of the shrewd 
savages who witnessed it with a due 
sense of the resources of English war- 
They went back to their king 
of the with 


minds 


power. 


and told him spectacle 
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natural embellishments of descriptive 
speech. The Governor was supported 
in his action by the counsel and co- 
operation of the head of the native de- 
partment, Mr. Shepstone, whose name 
has been so closely and prominently 
identified with the native affairs of 
Southeast Africa during forty years. 
Not that the two were by any means 
at one in questions of native policy. 
It was no secret that they differed 
widely on many points, but between 
them they managed to keep the natives 
in hand and the colonists in security, 
while war was raging in the Cape Col- 
ony and Basutoland. 

An instance of the alarms that were 
frequent during this period may be 
cited. One winter evening a simple- 
minded, not to say silly, European ar- 
rived in Maritzburg with a sensational 
story. On the hills overlooking the 
town he had seen two large “impis”’ of 
armed natives, evidently advancing on 
the town. That was all he had to tell, 
but it sufficed to spread the alarm from 
end to end of the scattered township. 
Everything in the shape of a gun was 
loaded; windows were barricaded, and 
people went about the brook-skirted 
streets eagerly asking for news. Mr. 
Shepstone had the goodsense to ride 
through the town in person, visiting 
each house and carefully advising the 
inmates to keep indoors, so as to avoid 
panic, and by no means to disregard 
preparedness or to ignore contingen- 
cies. The consequence was that all 
kept calm through that dark night, 
though none went to bed, while ears 
kept on the alert listening for the long 
drone—half hum, half roar—with which 
Zulus beguile the war-path. That 
ominous sound, however, did not 
arise, and with the morning light 
came the explanation. The alarmist 
had mistaken in the dimness of evening 
two droves of cattle for native impis! 

A similar false alarm visited a coun- 
try settlement on the high road from 
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Durban. The white inhabitants all 
mustered together and spent the night 
in throwing up an enclosure—or laager 
—of sods and branches, within which 
they meant to hold their own, with 
their families, against the expected 
foe. The attack never came, but “Fort 
Funk,” as it was derisively christened, 


remained, a memorial of troubled 
times, for many a day. The hastily- 
reared “bastion” is now a _ bushy 


mound, crowned by a summer-house! 

Governor Pine’s great abilities were 
unfortunately marred by personal ec- 
centricities, which too often gave oc- 
casion to the reviler. In small commu- 
nities, where people know each other’s 
private affairs far too intimately, the 
memory of high and abiding public 
service is too often crushed out by per- 
sonal animosities or envenomed criti- 
cisms. Governor Pine gave Natal a 
magisterial system, municipal institu- 
tions, popular district control, trial by 
jury, administrative independence; he 
did what he could to make roads and 
provide harbor improvement; he set- 
tled the land claims of the Dutch farm- 
ers, and thereby did away with their 
chief grievance; he encouraged the 
volunteer system before it was estab- 
lished in Great Britain, and urged 
upon the Imperial authorities the neces- 
sity of legislative representation. He 
recognized the importance of keeping 
on good terms with the Dutch communi- 
ties of the interior, and steadfastly dis- 
couraged race animosities or jealousies. 
All this and much more may be en- 
tered to his credit, yet his individual 
idiosyncrasies won for him obloquy on 
the part of opponents and distrust on 
the part of his chiefs. Though the col- 
onists at large generally recognized 
the value of his services, his erratic 
actions in minor or more personal di- 
rections too often obscured the value 
of his work. Had he been more hum- 
drum, his career might have been less 
embittered. 
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Mr. Pine left Natal in 1855 to return 
as Sir Benjamin Pine in 1873. During 
the interval many of his former adver- 
saries had disappeared, but the remem- 
brance of his work was fresh in the 
minds of most of the older colonists, 
and he met with a warm welcome. 
Four months later he was called upon 
to cope with the only serious native 
rising that has taken place in Natal. 
The story of the Langalibalele rebel- 
lion is a long business, and has been 
told in many books. Far be it from 
me to revive that strenuous controver- 
sy. I only mention it to show that 
Governor Pine retained to the end his 
old qualities of clear insight and states- 
manlike impulse. The nettle of dan- 
ger was there, and he did not hesitate 
to grasp it. Again sustained by the 
Secretary for Native Affairs, Mr. The- 
ophilus Shepstone, and by the sym- 
pathy of the whole colony, he took 
prompt and uecisive measures to put 
down the insurrection and to punish 
the offenders. Those measures were 
completely successful, and they did not 
cost the mother country a penny. They 
established the authority of the Colonial 
Government over the native population 
so completely that when, less than six 
years later, the Zulu war, with all its 
tragical episodes, took place, that pop- 
ulation remained absolutely staunch in 
its allegiance and fought side by side 
with our soldiers from first to last. 
But in carrying out these measures in- 
cidents occurred which excited the ire 
and indignation of Bishop Colenso, and 
led him to champion the cause of the 
rebels with an ardor which fed itself. 
It is not my purpose here to re-enter 
that troubled field of controversy. A 
quarter of a century has passed since 
it raged, but I see no reason to change 
the opinion which I held then and lost 
no opportunity of expressing, namely, 
that both government and colonists 
were right in the course pursued, just 
as Sir Bartle Frere.and the colonists 
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were right in regard to the affairs of 
Zululand. Piles of blue-books and doz- 
ens of volumes have been printed on 
both questions, but convictions on 
either side probably remain unchanged. 
No one desires to dispute the sincerity 
of the motives whichinspired the Bishop 
and his English allies in their cru- 
sade against the local authorities, but 
not less sincere were the latter in their 
aim and purpose—the maintenance of 
British supremacy and the guardian- 
ship of peace and civilization. 

Though the term of Sir Benjamin 
Pine’s second administration was 
short, it cannot be described as merry. 
It was embittered throughout by the 
Langalibalele affair and its consequent 
complications. In 1874 Mr. Froude, 
the historian, visited Natal and formed 
erroneous impressions on many points. 
He saw the country at its worst, 
parched by drought, blackened by 
grass fires and generally upset by the 
late rebellion. These impressions, re- 
produced in his own fascinating style, 
created a prejudice which time has 
hardly yet outworn. That they greatly 
influenced the mind of the late Lord 
Carnarvon—whose unofficial emissary 
in a sense Mr. Froude was understood 
to have been—is not denied. They led 
to the injudicious attempt to force on 
confederation, to Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
special mission to Natal, and to the 
abortive London conference in 1876. 
Though that meeting bore no direct 
fruit, it was followed by the return of 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone to South 
Africa, armed with the commission un- 
der which he subsequently annexed the 
Transvaal. What that meant we did 
not know then, but all the world knows 
to-day. A few days before the British 
flag was hoisted in Pretoria, Sir Bartle 
Frere reached Cape Town with larger 
powers than had ever before been con- 
fided to any Governor of the Cape 
Colony, and with a splendid conception 
of the work that lay before him. A 
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year later the last Kaffir war broke out 
on the Cape frontier, to be followed in 
a few months by the invasion of Zulu- 
land. Once again Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley was despatched to Natal to super- 
sede Sir Bartle Frere in his functions 
as High Commissioner, so far as South- 
east Africa concerned. Five 
months subsequently the last-named 
servant of the Crown and Empire left 
Cape Town discredited and recalled, 
another victim to circumstance and 
misconception. Then followed, in quick 
succession, Sir George Colley’s appoint- 
ment as High Commissioner for South- 
east Africa; the war of independence, 
Laing’s Nek, Majuba, and retrocession. 
What has happened since need not be 
set down here, but it is worthy of note 
that this long chain of varied and stir- 
Governor 


was 


ring events began with 


Pine’s successful repression of Langa- 
libalele’s rebellion in November, 1873. 
All that he, poor man, gained by his 
action was obloquy outside the colony 
and humiliation within it. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s first proceeding on his ar- 
rival, in 1875, was to send for Sir Ben- 
jamin and to let him understand that 
his early departure from the colony 
would be conducive to imperial inter- 
ests. How bitterly this summary treat- 
ment rankled in the Governor’s mind 
no one knows better than myself. Un- 
fortunately he had, against the advice 
of friends, lingered on at his post until 
after the arrival of the Special Com- 
missioners. Procrastination was in 
certain cases a weakness with him. 
It was a sad termination, however, to 
a useful, though chequered, career. 
Not often have England’s African pro- 
consuls borne homeward with them 
the full sheaves of their labors in that 
Dark Continent. 

Governor Scott succeeded Mr. Pine in 
his first term of office, and his experi- 
ences deserve more attention than can 
be given here. Charged with the in- 
auguration of a liberal though limited 
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or “hybrid” constitution, he might con- 
fidently have looked forward to a popu- 
lar and brilliant career, but he soop 
drifted into antagonism with the repre- 
sentative legislature, which it was his 
first duty to establish. He allowed 
himself to become imbued with the be 
lief that the white colonists were hos- 
tile to the natives, he came too readily 
under the influence of the existing offi- 
cial clique, and he failed to give large 
and sympathizing effect to the spirit 
of the charter he had been called upon 
to administer. No end can be 
served at this distance of time by re- 
calling incidents that are best forgot- 
ten. They were a natural outcrop of 
Crown government, now happily a 
fast-diminishing quantity in British 
colonies. It is pleasant to remember, 
however, that Mr. Scott remained long 
enough at his post to secure the recog- 
nition, by the colonists at large, of his 
many sterling qualities of head and 
heart, and that when he left, after 
eight years of rule, he bore with him 
abundant evidences of respect and 7e- 


good 


gard. 

One little instance may serve to indi- 
cate the causes of Governor Scott’s 
unpopularity. It had been my misfor- 
tune, aS a very young man, to incur 
his Excellency’s displeasure by criti- 
cisms in the press, which were, p2r- 
haps, more forcible than polite. I 
have little doubt now that they seemed 
to older men flippant and improper— 
youth is prone to excess. Unhappily, 
the hostility thus engendered extended 
itself to other spheres of action. In 
1863 I first entered the Legislative 
Council as one of the members for the 
seaport, and it was no secret that my 
appearance in that arena was regarded 
with disfavor at Government House. . 
Among the many wants of the young 
colony at that time European immigra- 
tion was regarded as one of the fore- 
most. Governor Scott, whose generai 
policy pointed to his conviction that 
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Natal belonged rather to the natives 
than the white man, did not share that 
view, nor did he hide his opinions. One 
of my earliest legislative efforts was to 
move and carry a resolution asking 
that a sum of 5,000/. might be appro- 
priated to purposes of manufacture. 
That proposal was seconded by the old- 
est member—as I was the youngest— 
of the Council, and, in accordance with 
custom, it became our duty to present 
it in person as a “Respectful Address” 
to the Governor. To the viceregal 
presence, therefore we betook our- 
selves one morning. In due course we 
were ushered into his Excellency’s 
sanctum, and, for the first and ouly 
time, I had audience with him. The 
object of the address was brielly ex- 
plained, and the document handed 
over. With angry mien and impatient 
gesture the Governor received it, and 
ejaculated, in wrathful tones: “Childish 
nonsense! childish nonsense!” Pos- 
sibly, had the object of this thrust been 
a few years older, it would not have 
been so aggressive, but it sufficed to 
cut short the interview. “It may be 
that, your Excellency,” was the rejoiu- 
der, “but it is, at any rate, the propos- 
al of the Legislature of the colony.” 
And bowing our adieux, we left. 

Our next Governor, Colonel MacLean, 
had the rare distinction of being able 
to read his own obituary. An invalid 
to start with, he had soon to return to 
his old home in British Kaffraria in 
quest of health. Thence came one day 
the announcement, of his death. A 
special Gazette was issued, containing 
the black-edged notification of the sad 
event. The local newspapers contained 
long and fortunately-appreciative no- 
tices of the deceased’s character and 
career. A day later came the authori- 
tative contradiction of a report which 
was, however, only an anticipation of 
what actually happened a few weeks 
later. 


Poor Governor Keate’s and 


name 
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mentioned melan- 
choly instance of an empire’s hard 
treatment of its servants. It fell to his 
lot to administer the government dur- 
ing a period of extreme depression. 
Trade collapsed and revenue dwindled. 
Finances had to be readjusted. The 
legislature and the insisted 
upon the equilibrium 
by retrenchment, and especially by the 
abolition of offices, and the reductiou 
of salaries. The Governor opposed this 
policy as an injustice to the service 
and as a breach of faith. He preferred 
rather to effect the process by the stop- 
page of public works and the increas+ 
of taxation. A long and bitter struggle 
ensued, and in the end the Governor 
was rewarded—for persisting in a pol- 
icy approved, if not prescribed, by his 
chiefs in Downing Street—by being 
“promoted” to the governorship of the 
Gold Coast colonies. His status then 
as a governor-in-chief was titularly 
higher, and his stipend was 4,000] a 
year instead of 2.5001. But—the cli- 
mate! He had to exchange a healthy 
place of abode for the least healthy in 
the Empire. Necessity left him no al- 
ternative but to accept, and he went 
out—despite enteebled health—to un- 
dertake his duties on those pestilential 
Rumor said that he had, in 
insurance 


fate may be as a 


colonists 


being restored 


shores. 
doing so, to sacrifice 
policies. The inevitable happened, and 
in a few weeks another name was add- 
ed to the list of England’s faithful but 
sacrificed proconsuls. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley’s special admin- 
istration, in 1875, offered many points 


his 


of interest. It was, as I have indicat- 
ed, the outcome of misunderstandin,zs 
connected with the rebellion of Langa- 
libalele, and the attitude of the govern- 
ment of the colony to- 
wards the natives. It was headed by 
a man who was described by one of 
his own lieutenants in the local legisla- 
ture as “the strong arm of the British 
Army and the long arm of the British 


and settlers 
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Empire”. Lord Carnarvon selected the 
most brilliant soldier and most success- 
ful general in that army to remodel 
the constitution and reorganize the ad- 
ministration of the little South African 
colony. In undertaking this rather in- 
congruous task, the gallant commission- 
er was responsible for the boldest ex- 
ploit of his life. He had to win success, 
not by arms, but by the arts of peace. 
He had to persuade an unwilling colonial 
community to part with its legislative 
independence. He had to induce a co- 
lonial legislature voluntarily to efface 
itself. The existing Legislative Coun- 
cil of Natal consisted of five members 
nominated by the Crown, and fifteen 
members elected by the colonists. The 
Bill, which was at once submitted to 
the colony after Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
arrival, proposed to substitute a body 
in which fifteen members would be 
appointed by the Crown, and only four- 
teen would be elected by the people, so 
that, in the last resort, the Crown 
would always be able to secure the 
passing of a measure, however unpopu- 
lar or unpalatable it might be. The 
colonists of Natal have always plumed 
themselves upon being “English” in 
origin as well as in instincts and char- 
acteristics, and it was altogether im- 
probable that they would part with 
their privileges—such as they were— 
without a struggle. Yet their loyalty 
was beyond question. Sir Garnet 
equipped himself for the work before 
him. He took out with him from Eng- 
land a “brilliant” staff of carefully- 
chosen and specially-qualified officers, 
who, after arrival, were all gazetted to 
positions of high local responsibility. 
Mr. Napier Brome was translated from 
the staff of the Times to the post of 
Colonial Secretary. Colonel Colley be- 
came Colonial Treasurer. Major But- 
ler, who had acquired literary fame as 
author of “The Great Lone Land”, was 
appointed “Immigration Agent”. All 


these three had seats as official mem- 
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bers in the Legislative Council. Ma- 
jor Henry Brackenbury acted as Pri- 
vate Secretary. Lord Gifford, with his 
lately-won Victoria Cross, was A. D.C. 
Never before had a representative of 
the Crown come to South Africa at- 
tended by such a galaxy of able and 
famous men. Arms, diplomacy, ad- 
ministration, literature and pluck were 
all notably represented. Her Majes- 
ty’s flagship Raleigh took the illustri- 
ous party on from Cape Town to Dur- 
ban. There were no cables in those 
days, and the first news we had in 
Natal of Sir Garnet’s appointment and 
mission was followed by his arrival 
two days later. I was up country at 
the time, and hurried down to Durban 
in complete ignorance of this latest 
move on the part of imperial states- 
manship. While sitting on the box of 
the post-cart, a few miles from the sea- 
port a “special extra” of the local 
journal was handed me by a passing 
traveller, giving particulars of the Ad- 
ministrator’s advent. An hour or two 
later [heard from thelipsof poor Gover- 
nor Pine that he had already been asked 
to leave the colony at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. He was bewildered, as we all 
were, if not stunned, by the sudden 
and startling stroke of policy thus 
swiftly decided upon and carried out. 
Next morning I had an interview with 
the genial Administrator, and subse- 
quently with Mr. Napier Brome, whose 
duty it was to have the objects and 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
fully explained to the colonists. In the 
evening some of us dined with Sir Gar- 
net at the first of those little functions 
which were said by a certain witty 
judge to have “drowned the independ- 
ence of the colony in sherry and cham- 
pagne’”’. As I voted against the pro- 
posed constitution, I can repeat this 
caustic saying without confusion. As 
a matter of fact, it not inaptly de- 
scribed the campaign upon which Sir 
Garnet then entered. Persuasion, not 
































coercion, was his motto. Better in- 
struments for such a process could not 
have been chosen. Famous, gallant, 
gay, masterful, yet accessible and 
courteous, the brilliant General and 
his lieutenants did their best to dis- 
arm hostility and overbear opposition 
by hospitality and personal charm. 
Space would fail me to describe the 
many amusing incidents that marked 
the Wolseley mission. One of graver 
import may, however, be given. It has 
already been referred to in print by Sir 
William Butler and Sir Henry Brack- 
enbury. was the 
strictly Imperial point of view. Mine 
of the of the 
whose being 


Theirs, of course, 


was that colonist—one 
colonists 
shorn. The new constitution, consider- 
ably modified already in compliance 
with local and representa- 
tions, was to be considered in special 


rights were 


protests 


session by the doomed legislature. The 
hall occupied by the was 
crowded with eager spectators. Mem- 
bers in their cane-bottomed arm- 
chairs round a horseshoe table. The 
Speaker, oddly clad in tail-coat and 
tartan trousers under his silken gown, 
The galleries over- 
The judges’ bench 
with 


Assembly 


sat 


was in his place. 
head were packed. 
behind was filled 
ladies. Every spare foot of room was 
“The Bill” had been called 
on for second reading. One or two un- 
important introductory speeches had 
been delivered. Then came Colonel 
Colley’s turn. As chief of the staff he 
would, it had been understood, deliver 
the principal speech in support of the 
measure. Alike popular and respected, 
he was the cynosure of every eye. If 
not sympathetic, audience was 
manifestly appreciative, and his lead- 
ing opponents greeted his rising with 
cordial cheers. He was carefully pre- 
pared with copious notes for his under- 
taking. No one doubted that he would 
do his best, by argument and modera- 
tion, to make his chief’s mission a suc- 
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gaily-dressed 


occupied. 


his 
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Amid profound attention he be- 


cess. 
gan his speech. 
tones the great strategist and accom- 
plished soldier opened up his theme. 
For three or four went 
well, and then he hesitated, paused, 
looked at his notes, and then at his 
auditors with that look of deprecation 
which, in a public speaker, means so 
much. A friendly and encouraging 
note of applause went round the tables. 
Again the gallant officer 
pursue his thoughts vainly through the 
air. Again he his brow as 
though to dispel the mist that had ob- 
secured his memory, and then, murmur- 


In calm and measured 


minutes all 


seemed to 


rubbed 


ing gently, “Mr. Speaker, excuse me, I 


cannot proceed,” he sat down, and, 


with his head resting on his hands, 
remained in gloomy silence as the de- 
bate proceeded. Members cheered as 
warmly as though the arrested speech 
had closed with a well-rounded perora- 
tion, but there the mind of 


every listener the keenest sense of re- 


was in 
gret and sympathy. I thought. at the 
time, and still think, that Colonel Col- 
ley’s collapse of memory and effort on 
that 
with 
man, had undertaken a duty so repug- 


the distaste 
Irish- 


occasion was due to 
which he, a high-minded 
nant to his instincts, and probably to 
his convictions. This misadventure on 
his part only served, I think, to enhance 
the and esteem in which he 
was held in Natal. He did much good 
work in administra- 
tive inquiry and reform, and when, five 
years later, he returned to fill the high 
position of Governor as well as High 
Commissioner for Southeast Africa, he 
was welcomed with open arms by all 
classes of the community. Nor 
there anywhere throughout the Empire 
deeper lamentation or more acute dis- 
tress than prevailed in Natal when the 
terrible tragedy of Majuba was added 
to the thrilling episodes of those event- 
ful years. If Colonel Colley had been 
beset by any misgivings as to the 


respect 


connection with 


was 
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wisdom or justice of the constitutional 
experiment attempted by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, it was fully borne out by the 
result. The measure finally agreed 
upon by a bare majority of the legis- 
lature left the nominative and elective 
elements in the new body almost evenly 
balanced, with the iuevitable result 
that they only served to thwart and 
paralyze each other. Fortunately, the 
measure was given but five years of 
life, and on Sir Garnet’s own sugges- 
tion no effort was made to continue it 
when it had run its course. It simply 
lapsed by effluxion of time, and the old 
constitution came into force again, to 
be gradually amended and liberalized, 
until in 1893 what was practically a 
new charter, establishing responsible 
government in its full form, was adopt- 
ed and approved. It was not the fault 
of Imperial statesmen that Natal did 
not earlier acquire her enfranchise- 
ment. In 1882 Lord Kimberley, 
through the hands of that able and 
popular governor, Sir Henry Bulwer, 
offered the colony that boon, but the 
electors refused it by a substantial 
majority. The dread of unknown con- 
sequences, more especially as regards 
the natives, deterred the colonists from 
taking what to many of them seemed a 
perilous plunge. Eleven years were 
spent in further agitation and discus- 
sion before the advocates of a pro- 
gressive poHcy succeeded in their cru- 
sade, and even then the measure was 
only carried by four votes; and these 
votes were secured by the invalidation 
of four disputed—and, as the event 
proved, erroneous—election returns. 
When the electors were appealed to 
for their verdict upon the measure that 
had finally, after much discussion and 
negotiation, been agreed to by the In- 
perial Government and the local legis- 
lature, fourteen members were re- 
turned pledged to reject it, and only 
ten were elected in its favor. The 
majority, when called together, at once 
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and summarily dismissed the measure. 
Petitions, however, were lodged 
against the return of four of the 
dissentients, who were unseated 
after careful inquiry by a judge 
of the supreme court. The _ re- 
sult was a complete reversing of the 
tables. The formerly defeated candi- 
dates took the places of the wrongly- 
declared victors, and the Bill was at 
last carried by the same number of 
votes that had in the first instance re- 
jected it. 

Whatever other results may have fol- 
lowed the Wolseley administration, it 
certainly lifted the politics of Natal to 
a higher and broader plane. It extend- 
ed the political outlook of the colonists, 
and made them feel that they belonged 
to an empire as well as to a small bit 
of South Africa. It was an assurance 
to them that their interests were not 
wholly disregarded by the mother coun- 
try. Though it left them nominally 
more of a “Crown Colony” than they 
were before, it gave them an expressed 
hope of rising to a better state hereaf- 
ter. The mission may be said, I think, 
to have marked the birth of the newera 
of “Imperialism”. If the present Com- 
mander-in-chief of Her Majesty’s 
forces ever looks back to that episode 
in his brilliant career, he must perceive 
that it was co-incident with the first 
ripple of the refiuent tide. It was a 
demonstration of awakening feeling 
on the part of the Home Government 
and the home people. After forty 
years of apathy and indifference, both 
seemed at last aroused to a conscious- 
ness of Imperial interests and obliga- 
tions. From that time onward there 
has been a quickening of Imperial vi- 
tality and a growing recognition of 
Imperial duties. To South Africa Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s errand proved the 
preface of a whole volume of eventful 
history. Wars, expeditions, controver- 
sies, negotiations, all representing Im- 
perial action and intervention, crowd 
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the records of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, and, as I write these words, the 
most tremendous crisis that has yet 
menaced the country is impending, and 


Cornhill Magazine. 
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a struggle fraught with incalculable 
issues to the Continent and the Empire 
seems inevitable. 


THE PERISHING LAND.* 


TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE FRENCH OF RENE BAZIN. 


XVIII. 


A FEBRUARY 


No sooner had Rosette crossed the 
courtyard and set forth toward Saller- 
taine, than the farmer left the barn and 
returned to the house. He found the 
servant, who had taken the pot off the 
fire, sitting under the chimney-hood, 
silent, as was his wont, and shoving 
together with the toe of his big sabot 
the half-burned brands which had fall- 
en from the fire-dogs. In the depths of 
the room the cripple was moving about 
on his crutches, from one piece of fur- 
niture to another, unable to control his 
nerves, and with a countenance deeply 
flushed. He gave his father no greet- 
ing; he did not seem even to have heard 
him come in. But, presently, seeing 
the farmer lean over the boy and speak 
to him in an undertone, he demanded, 
brutally: 

“Where’s Rosette? And what have 
you been saying to her in the barn all 
this while?” 

Toussaint Lumineau looked sadly, for 
i moment before answering, at the un- 
happy and restless creature—half be- 
side himself with mingled pain and 
wrath—a mood of his only too well 
known at Fromentiére. 

Ever since André’s departure there 
had been increasing symptoms of a 
dangerous crisis, and the father’s heart 
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NIGHT. 


Without heeding the 
inquiry, he simply 


was full of pity. 
insolence of the 
said: 

“Your sister will be back presently, 
Mathurin. I have sent her on an er- 
rand.” 

To which, in a yet louder and more 
angry voice, the invalid retorted: 

“Oh, I’m not to know where she’s 
gone, am I? You tell her everything 
and me nothing!” 

At a signal from his master, the boy 
now picked a couple of potatoes out of 
the kettle with the point of his knife, 
cut a slice of bread from the loaf upon 
the table, and withdrew to eat his sup- 
per in the courtyard, leaving the father 
and son alone. Standing erect in the 
light of the fire, which had revived, 
Toussaint Lumineau made haste to 
say: 

“On the contrary, Mathurin, I will 
Your brother Fran- 


” 


now tell you all. 
cois has refused to return home 

“I thought so!” 

The invalid had moved back between 
the two beds, as far as possible from 
the lamp, which stood on one end of 
the table, and there, in the deep shad- 
ow, he lay in wait, as it were, for his 
father’s words. The hands which 
grasped his crutches trembled so vio- 
lently that the very bed curtains shook. 
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“But Fromentiére,” resumed the 
farmer, “cannot stay as it is. I have 
sent a message by Rosette to the sis- 
ters Michelonne. Either Adelaide or 
Veronica will go to the Bocage for me, 
and bring back Jean Nesmy.” 

“Ah, ha! You are going to marry 
Rosette!” 

“Yes, my friend.” 

“To a hireling, whom you had dis- 
charged!”’— 

“I propose to take him back.” 

“An outlandish oaf from the Bocage!” 
“An industrious fellow, Mathurin, 
and one who always loved this place.” 
“And is he to live at Fromentiére?”’ 
“Where else? I must have one son to 


as 


help me.” 

“And what about me? 
you do with me?” 

All the anguish which he had endured 
in silence, all the wrath he had hitherto 
restrained, flamed in his reproachful 


What will 


eyes. 

“So I must go on suffering, doing the 
will of others—I, who am the eldest, 
and have the best right here.” 

“My child,” replied the father, very 
gently, “you will live with us as you do 
now. You will do what you can, and 
no one will ever reproach you. I prom- 
ise you that nothing shall ever be done 
without consulting you. And you will 
still have your home at the farm after 
I am dead.” 

“Not I. I will take orders from no- 
body but a man of my own name! It 
needs a Lumineau to take command 
here!” 

“You’re touching on the sharpest sor- 
row of my life, Mathurin.” 

But the cripple went on with unabat- 
ed violence: 

“IT could have borne Francois—or even 
André! But Rosette and her Boquin 
shall never lord it here! I am at home, 
I tell you, and it is my turn now!” 

“My poor child, you cannot!” 

The serge bed-curtains moved again, 
and, choking with rage, the unfortu- 


nate youth made two steps forward— 
then, two more. 

“Do I not know when work is well 
done?” 

“Tes.” 

“Can I not buy a pair of oxen to drag 
me about in a cart and punt for myself? 
Answer me!”’ 

“Yes, my boy.” 

“Then what’s to hinder my managing 
the farm? Hands? I will hire them! 
A housekeeper? I will get one!” 

Mathurin had advanced as far as the 
corner of the table, by which he pulled 
himself up to his full height, though 
keeping his balance with difficulty. 

“One who has more heart than all 
the rest of you put together. She 
knows that I am better. She has all 
but promised -to marry me as I am. 
When I have her word—” 

“Oh, my poor lad, never trust what 
the girls say! Only fathers and 
mothers can care for such as you! 
You’re not well to-night! You stagger! 
Lie down—I will help you!’ 

The invalid attempted no reply. A 
dimness came over his eyes, and his 
head dropped toward one shoulder. He 
threw up his arms like a drowning 
man who shouts for aid, and would 
have fallen backward if his father had 
not caught him. His faintness lasted 
but a few seconds, however. 

Hardly was he laid on the chest at 
the foot of his bed when he opened 
his eyes, looked steadily at his father, 
and said, putting his hand to the back 
of his neck: 

“You see it is nothing but the pain 
you gave me by what you said. I am 
not ill.” 

His anger was all gone, but there 
was infinite sadness in his eyes, min- 
gled with the terror which men ever 
bring back from a sudden glimpse of 
death. 

“Can I help you?” asked the farmer. 

Mathurin shrugged his shoulders, 
and began to undress himself without 




















assistance. He took off his waistcoat, 
folded it and laid it upon the chest. 

“No, I’ll go to bed by myself. I want 
to be quiet.” 

Then he added in a voice that trem- 
bled like his hands: 

“You'd better go and meet Rosette! 
She will have things to say to you; and 
the night is very dark and the roads 
not safe.” 

Well knowing the danger of contra- 
dicting his son at such a time, the 
farmer offered no remonstrance. “I 
will go as far as the high-road, Math- 
urin,” he said, “and tell the boy to sit 
up in the bake-house.” 

But he stopped short of the highway, 
feeling very uneasy. After proceeding 
for a hundred yards or so along the 
farm-road in the rain, he retraced his 
steps, and, not liking to excite Math- 
urin by going back to the living-room 
before the latter had become quite 
calm, he turned into the stables to see 
if all was right with the beasts. What 
he did not guess was, that Mathurin 
had slipped out close behind him. The 
farmer had not gone ten steps beyond 
the enclosure of Fromentiére, when the 
invalid also crept into the court, clos- 
ing the door of the living-room cau- 
tiously behind him, and so making, by 
way of the threshing-floor, for the path 
across the meadow. 

His extraordinary energy and the 
morbid tension of his nerves upheld 
him. A mad idea, born of his misery 
and his long musings, impelled him to 
a wild adventure upon that dreadful 
night. He would go to his lost love. 
He would appeal, from the pain, the 
affronts, and the humiliation he had 
endured, to her who had been the arbi- 
tress of his destiny once—and always. 
He would say to her: “I have only you 
left! The rest have all turned against 
me. Say that you love me, and I'll be 
looked down upon, at home, no more! 
Save me, Félicité Gauvrit!” 

He made his way rapidly by the path- 
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way alongside the park, heedless of the 


darkness, the slippery ground, the two 
stiles which he had to pass. From 
time to time, like a child in mischief 
who fears pursuit, he turned his head 
and listened. Sounds came to him upon 
the wind, but they were mere country 
sounds—the swish of the young elms in 
the tempest, the sharp stroke of rain- 
drops upon tiles, and once, the rumble 
of a railway train, far away off in the 
direction of Challans. 

Then Mathurin made his way down 
the sloping meadow, and so dark was it 
that he had twice to retrace his steps 
before he found the little haven where 
the cattle went to drink. He flung him- 
self into the first boat which he touched 
with the end of his crutch, and shoved 
it off with a single push of his pole; 
not, however, into the canal which led 
straight to the Perrier and Seuliére 
farms, but into a ditch upon the left 
which was rarely navigated. 

There was water in the bottom of the 
boat, and it bubbled up between the 
planks as the craft tipped from side to 
side, wetting the legs of the lame man, 
who took no notice. What mattered to 
him the wetness of his feet, the icy 
rain, the darkness, the tangled grasses 
that often barred his advance, the 
length of the weary route? He would 
make his way to the girl over yonder, 
at whatever cost, speak to her without 
witnesses, and that at once. 

The night was so black that Math- 
urin could barely see the prow of his 
boat. Ever since sunset the wind had 
been heaping up the fog upon the Ma- 
rais, till now the country was complete- 
ly submerged and hidden under the 
moving mass. The lowest of the 
clouds actually trailed their unwhole- 
some skirts over the mounds and islets 
of the inundated meadows. Poisonous 
drops fell from tall reeds, thatched roofs 
and the long rows of poplar-trees— 
forming the first waves of that prodi- 
gious flood whence the men imprisoned 
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in the Marais would have no choice but 
to drink fever. 

And through that night, so fraught 
with manifold peril, Mathurin, with 
congested brain, already a prey to the 
malady which had lain in wait for him 
so long, exhausted himself by propel- 
ling the boat. He flung himself from 
side to side, uncertain whether he were 
track. Sometimes his 
out, and his strength 
His enormous 


on the right 
breath gave 
seemed all to leave him. 
chest would incline toward the bottom 
of the motionless craft. Then suddenly 
—as though wakened out of sleep—the 
invalid shook himself, became con- 
scious of the cold night air, and re- 
sumed his course. As he penetrated 
into the wilder part of the Marais, the 
shadows about him became more popu- 
lous. Birds rose out of the reeds grazed 
by the voyager in ever-increasing num- 
bers, for it was their time of migration, 
and they soared away, letting fall their 
piercing cries—lapwings, black ducks, 
woodcock, and plover. They circled 
about above the boat in invisible bands. 
baffled by the swirlings of the fog, and 
every time he heard them the invalid 
shivered and said: 

“Why do you scream at me, you evil 
birds? Let me alone! I’m going to 
see Félicité, and she’ll say ‘yes,’ and 
we shall be married after all, and live 
at Fromentiére!” 

But his strength was failing. Little 
by little his dizziness increased; the 
movement of his arms became more 
languid; he could no longer see. He 
continued to smite the banks, at hap- 
hazard, with the end of his pole, until 
suddenly, above a bit of submerged 
meadow-land, in a space of clear water 
into which he had drifted through a 
break in the levée, the boat stood still. 
The pole dropped from Mathurin Lu- 
mineau’s fingers; his eyes dilated with 
terror, for he felt the death which had 
long enchained his limbs mounting to 
his brain. 
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Once more he lifted himself up, and 
called through the dark in a terrible 
voice: “Félicité! Father!’ Then his 
body swayed, his hand began making 
the sign of the cross, and with lips yet 
apart he fell headlong into the bottom 
of the boat. 

Trough the labyrinth of ditches an- 
other boat was making its way at full 
speed. In front of it, and almost graz- 
ing the surface of the flood, was a lan- 
tern suspended on a_stick—a feeble 
star, swaying with the boat, and smit- 
ten by the wind as it furrowed the 
canals. The father had discovered 
Mathurin’s flight and was pursuing 
him. About him, also, the birds arose 
in flocks, and as their wings gleamed 
white in the light of the lantern, Tous- 
saint Lumineau cried aloud: “Can none 
of the lot of you tell me where he is?” 
But what said their multitudinous 
voices in reply? At.every place where 
the canals crossed he climbed upon 
the stern of his boat, and peered in 
every direction, shouting in a stentor- 
ian voice the name of his child. Twice 
a poacher scrambled back upon the 
solid turf; and twice a farm-house win- 
dow opened, and a voice called out of 
the darkness: 

“What do you want?’ 

“My son.” 

But to this answer there was no re- 
joinder. 

At last, Toussaint Lumineau fancied 
that he heard a feeble cry very far off 
in the fog, and instantly turning out 
of the broad water-way which led to 
Perrier, he followed that sound upon 
the ieft. From time to time he shouted 
in response, but heard nothing more, 
and fearing to lose his way, he lifted 
the lantern and swung it over the 
banks on either side, looking for traces 
of the pole—if any such might be. 

At the end of a few yards he discov- 
ered a fresh furrow in the mud, and 
then another. A boat had certainly 
passed that way. Could it have been 


























Mathurin’s? The boat had apparently 
made a complete circuit of the meadow, 
but where had it issued from the ditch? 
The farmer peered among the reeds at 
every crossing, but without success; 
the traces had all disappeared. He 
was about returning, when there swam 
into the light of his lantern a floating 
bit of wood. He stopped with a sudden 
presentiment of misfortune, and recog- 
nized one of the punting-poles belong- 
ing to Fromentiére. It was being 
driven by the wind toward the place 
where the ditch had overflowed its 
banks and communicated with the 
submerged meadow. The farmer in- 
stantly concluded that his son had cap- 
sized, and shouted lustily: 

“Hold on, Mathurin! 
Hold fast!” 

He lifted the boat with one stroke of 
his pole and thrust it into the channel: 

“Where are you, Mathurin?”’ 

Over the free water, amid the gurg- 
ling waves, he had advanced about 
thirty yards, when he was pitched 
abruptly forward, and kneeling down 
he spread his arms abroad and groped 
until his hand encountered the stern of 
another boat, which he seized and 
pvlled alongside. Then he turned the 
light of his lantern that way, and saw, 
lying upon his side in the bottom of the 
boat, Mathurin, quite motionless. 

Tumbling over the side of the other 
punt, which dipped until it was even 
with the water, Toussaint touched the 
temples of the prostrate man; they did 
not throb. He felt the hands; they 
were icy. He put his lips to the ear 
and called twice—‘Mathurin!” 

“Answer me, my child,” he prayed. 
“Answer me! Or move the tip of your 
finger to show that you hear!” 

But his child’s fingers did not move, 
nor did the lips under the blond beard— 
still parted with the last cry of the 
escaping soul. 

“Oh, my God,” cried Toussaint Lu- 
mineau, upon his knees, “let bim not 


I’m coming. 
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have died before his Easter Commun- 


ion!” 

Then he stripped off his waist-coat 
and laid it over the chest and shoulders 
of his boy, tucking it in like a coverlet; 
after which he abandoned his own 
boat, and pushed out of the meadow 
the one which carried Mathurin. A 
grain of hope sustained him and lent 
strength to his old arms. He must find 
help; and, standing upright in the en- 
deavor to get his bearings in the thick 
night, he had advanced a considerable 
distance before he discerned a farm- 


light. As the ray brightened amid the 
fog, the boat glided forward more 
smoothly, and Lumineau recognized, 


by the position of the doors and the 
brightly-illumined windows, the farm 
that he was approaching. Alas! it was 
the Seuliére, and they were making a 
night of it. Sounds of laughter, sing- 
ing, and the whining notes of an accor- 
dion floated about the walls, and were 
earried away by the wind. The farmer 
skirted the long, brown hillock and 
passed on. But, punting still with all 
his might, he looked to see whether the 
mass of shadow which 
Mathurin had moved; and seeing it 
quite still, he said to himself, “My 
child is dead.” 

Five hundred yards farther on, upon 
the other side of the canal, he knew 
now that there was another house, and 
for this he made rapidly. For it was 
Terre-Aymont, the home of his good 
friend Massonneau, the MHigh-and- 
Mighty; and, flinging the chain of his 
boat round the trunk of a willow, Lu- 
mineau landed and the 
house door, crying: 

“Help, High-and-Mighty! Help!” 

On the muddy slope of turf, between 
the farm of Terre-Aymont and the wil- 
low to which the boat had been made 
fast, lights began to gleam; there were 
the moving forms of men and of wom- 
en—cries, and sobs, and broken prayers. 
All the sleeping household had sprung 


represented 


ran toward 
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to its feet in an instant, and was al- 
ready gathering upon the bank. Mas- 
sonneau wanted to carry Mathurin into 
the hall of Terre-Aymont, and send for 
a doctor from Challans, but Toussaint 
Lumineau, when he had once more 
scanned and felt the body of his son, 
replied: 

“No, High-and-Mighty! His _ suffer- 
ings are over. I will take him back to 
Fromentiére.” 

Then the master of Terre-Aymont 
beckoned to two young men, who stood 
apart, their brown heads touching one 
another, and gazing as though they 
beheld death for the first time. 

“My lads,” he said, “go and get out 
our great boat.” 

They departed in search of the boat, 
which was moored, as it happened, in 
one of the meadows adjoining Seuliére, 
and as they passed they told what had 
happened to the revellers there. 

It was near ten o’clock when the 
body of Mathurin Lumineau was laid 
reverently, and by loving hands, in the 
great boat commonly used for carrying 
fodder, and which had so often been 
seen wending its way among the mead- 
ows, laden with new hay, with one of 
the children of Terre-Aymont singing 
atop. The youth was laid in the middle 
of the boat and mother Massonneau 
spread over him a clean, white sheet, 
and placed a bronze crucifix above his 
breast. Toussaint Lumineau sat back 
at the head of his child, and in the 
prow the two sons of Terre-Aymont 
plied their poles in unison, while a 
couple of lanterns set at their feet 
lighted the boatmen upon their way. 

The boat parted from the bank amid 
a sound of sobbing, and passed slowly 
along the broad canal against the wind 
and the driving mists of the Marais. 

As they drew close to Seuliére, a 
voice cried, “There they are! I see the 


lights, and hear the poles.” 
The doors of the two rooms were 
thrown wide, and the lamplight stream- 


ing outward—adown the slope upor 
which the house was built—fell on the 
few slender trees that bordered the 
fosse, turning them white in the dark- 
ness. Then those who had been mak- 
ing merry at Gauvrit’s—both young 
men and maidens—issued from the door 
in a long procession, and came down 
to the barge, to salute the passing woe. 
Pell-mell and heedless of their fine 
clothes, they fell upon their knees in 
the ooze, their aprons and hat-ribbons 
fluttering in the wind, their eyes fixed 
upon the white shroud that covered 
the form of the cripple—their elder by 
only a few years—and upon old Lu- 
mineau who sat behind the body with 
his head bowed low—almost as motion- 
Tess as the other. 

Last of all came a tall girl, whose 
blue kerchief and gold chain gleamed 
in the stronger light near the doorway, 
and who had to be held up, as she knelt, 
by a companion upon either side. 

All were silent as the bark passed 
on and was engulfed by the night. The 
sound made by the poles as they smote 
the water grew fainter, the furrows 
which had been drawn upon its sur- 
face faded away, the white patch repre- 
senting the shroud disappeared; and, 
last of all, the dim halo due to the light 
shed by the two lanterns over the 
meadows also vanished. 

“Poor, big Lumineau! the handsomest 
of all our boys!” 

Far away in the Marais the father 
wept above what lay before him; and, 
when he lifted his eyes to the pair in 
the prow who poled so skillfully—the 
two fine lads who had remained loyal 
to their home and the land—he wept 
again. 


XIX. 
RENOVATION. 


The second week of April in that year 
was very warm through all the Marais 
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of Vendée, and spring was perceived 
to be at hand. The black-thorn bushes 
and the willows were the first to start. 
They were not yet in blossom, but they 
were budded, and the buds of those 
trees have a perfume of their own 
which filled the country side. The moss 
in the meadows, from which the flood 
had retired, thrust up its little winged 
protuberances between the blades of 
springing grass. The lapwing was 
building its nest; the horses which had 
been turned out to pasture galloped in 
the sunshine along the banks of the 
canals—where they once more found 
solid footing. The lagoons were blue 
and the clouds were white, for the hour 
of joy had struck. 

One afternoon in that week Tous- 
saint Lumineau stood, amid the reviv- 
ing world, at the gateway of the farm- 
road. He was on the lookout for Ade- 
laide Michelonne, whom he had sent a 
week before to the hamlet of Chatel- 
liers. And the Michelonne had written 
of the success of her embassy—and that 
she was bringing back with her from 
the Bocage the humble laborer, who 
was to be the husband of Rosette—the 
staff and stay, and the master, some- 
time, of Fromentiére. Veronica had 
set out in the morning to meet her sis- 
ter. Rosette had gone with her, and it 
was now time for her to appear down: 
yonder, at the turn of the road—all 
together in the gig drawn by the red 
mare, between the wheat-fields that 
rippled in the breeze. The farmer 
awaited them upon the gate through 
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which had gone—alas! to return no 
more—one after another, the sons of 
the place. That gate he would himself 
open to those who were coming. Doubt- 
less his heart was sad. Life had been 
hard for him, and the aspect of the 
future could hardly be called flattering. 
Would the land be sold presently, and 
to whom? Even as he stood there, pre- 
pared to welcome the man who was to 
come after him, Toussaint Lumineau 
said to himself that the old tradition 
drew near its end, and that no one 
knew how much longer the names of 
the estate and the farm—inseparable 
for so many years—would remain the 
same. 

But he was too old and of too good 
a race not to be hopeful. The blood 
which coursed through his veins car- 
ried along its current a seed of eternal 
youth. It might see 
but there was vitality in it still. 

A dull, measured sound, like the beat- 
ing of a flail, became audible through 


» have perished, 


the warm air, far-off in the direction 
of Challans. Toussaint knew the gait 
of his red mare—the trot with which 
she came gaily back from fair, or feast, 
or wedding; and he raised his head and 
felt life and courage revive once more 
within him. 

Then, when he discerned between the 
old trees, now putting forth new ver- 
dure, his happiness hastening toward 
him, he opened his arms wide and 
waved his hat, shouting: 

“Welcome to my Rosette, and Jean 
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THE TINKERING OF HYMNS. 


More than a hundred years ago John 
Wesley wrote, as usual very sarcasti- 
eally, about certain editors who had 
taken and altered his own and his 
brother’s hymns. “I desire they would 
not attempt to mend them,” said he, 
“for they really are not able; none of 
them is able to mend either the sense 
or the verse. Therefore I must beg of 
them one of these two favors: either 
to let them stand just as they are, to 
take them for better for worse, or to 
add the true meaning in the margin or 
at the bottom of the page, that we may 
no longer be accountable either for the 
nonsense or the doggerel of other 
men.” This was a reasonable request, 
but unfortunately Wesley preached 
what he did not himself practice, for 
both he and his brother deliberately 
altered the hymns of Isaac Watts and 
others, and without saying a word 
about it, too. James Moatgomery was 
in the same boat. He complained bit- 
terly of what he called the special cross 
of hymn-writers. Yet he himself al- 
tered hymns in his “Christian Psalm- 
ist”; and there is a charming naiveté 
in the following, written of the occa- 
sion on which he had been assisting 
Thomas Cotterill to bring out the 
“Sheffield Hymn Book” in 1819: “Good 
Mr. Cotterill and I bestowed a great 
deal of labor and care upon the compi- 
lation of that book, clipping, interlin- 
ing, and remodelling hymns of all 
sorts, as we thought we could correct 
the sentiment or improve the expres- 
sion. We so altered some of Cowper's 
that the poet would hardly know 
them.” It is seldom that the hymn 
cobbler is so frank. He still clips, and 
interlines and remodels, just as Mont- 
gomery and good Mr. Cotterill did, but 
as a rule he leaves us to find out for 
ourselves the exact measure of his im- 








pertinences in that way. Now and 
again he makes confession in a series 
of notes at the end of his collection, 
but he is ingenuous enough to confine 
these notes to a _ particular edition 
which, to the great public who use 
hymns, is practically an édition de lure, 
And so the cutting and carving contin- 
ues, only those who make a special 
study of the subject knowing really to 
what extent. 

It is an extraordinary thing to have 
to say, but it is nevertheless true, that 
no hymn book for actual use in public 
worship has ever been prepared, in 
which the original texts of a consider- 
able number of its hymns have not 
been tampered with. One may find a 
collection edited on purely literary 
principles in which the hymns are 
given according to the authors’ orig- 
inals; but literary principles and adap- 
tation to worship appear to be quite 
incompatible. The latest example of 
the kind is to be seen in the “Church 
Hymnary”, prepared by a committee 
of the three Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland and the Presbyterian Church 
of Ireland, and musically edited by Sir 
John Stainer. The “Church Hymnary” 
is no greater an offender than many of 
its predecessors; indeed, its texts are 
probably, as a whole, purer than those 
of any of the better-known collections; 
but several of the alterations made or 
adopted by the committee raise again 
in such a way the question of an edi- 
tor’s right to tinker an author’s orig- 
inal that it may be well to give the 
subject some special consideration. All 
church-going people are, or ought to be. 
interested in hymns, and it is only 
right that they should know to what 
extent the materials of their praise 
have been interfered with by those who 
provide these materials. 
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At the outset it has, of course, to be 
admitted that there are many cases in 
which a change from an author’s orig- 
inal may not only be justifiable, but 
absolutely necessary in order to make 
sense. Thus, in “The radiant morn 
hath passed away”, Mr. Godfrey 
Thring wrote originally, “Our life is 
but a fading dawn”, which is nonsense, 
since a dawn does not fade, but passes 
into the blaze of noontide. Again, 
when Toplady in “Rock of Ages” wrote 
“When my eyestrings break in death”, 
he was much better replaced by the 
line with which we are all familiar. 
Similarly, the change from “Hark! how 
all fhe welkin rings” to “Hark! the 
herald angels sing” was justified by 
the circumstance that “welkin” is an 
archaic word long since disused in 
common language. When Charles 
Wesley, in “Come, O Thou Traveller 
Unknown”, writes, “To me, to all, Thy 
bowels move,” the word “mercies” is 
excusably substituted for “bowels”, 
since the old-time meaning of the lat- 
ter term is now quite obsolete. The 
opening lines of Wesley’s fine Ascen- 
sion hymn used to read: 


Hail the day that sees Him rise 
Ravished from our wistful eyes! 


The reading now is: “Taken from our 
wishful eyes”, which is as clearly an 
improvement as the substitution of 
“panting” for “gasping” in the fourth 
verse of the same hymn. In “Crown 
Him with many crowns”, the original 
referred to the “rich wounds” of the 
Crucified Christ, but the adjective has 
long since been wisely removed. In an- 
other hymn, “View Him grovelling ir 
the garden” has given place to “View 
Him stricken in the garden”; while 
Wesley’s “So freely spilt for me” has 
become “So freely shed for me’. The 
author of “O happy band of pilgrims” 
wrote, in the fifth verse, “What are 
they but vaunt couriers”, and now we 
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sing, “What are they but the heralds,” 
which is certainly better. Cowper, in 
his “Hark! my soul, it is the Lord,” 
had the line “And when wounded, 
healed thy wound”, an awkward tau- 
tology, which has been avoided by mak- 
ing the third word “bleeding”. Some- 
times a change may be necessary for 
metrical reasons. Thus, in Lyte’s 
evening hymn, “Abide with me”, the 
the last line of*the fourth verse reads 
in the original: “Come, Friend of sin- 
ners, and thus abide with me”, which 
gives a syllable too much, thus justify- 
ing the deletion of the “and”. It is 
only by slight revisions such as this 
that it is possible to use at all Sir 
Thomas Brown’s hymn “The night is 
come, like to the day” (an admirable 
rendering of which for use in worship 
has been made by George Macdonald), 
Jeremy Taylor’s hymn on Christ’s en. 
try into Jerusalem, and one or two 
other lyrics that were not originally 
writen with a view to being sung. 
These are mild cases of tinkering, to 
which no reasonable being would ob- 
ject; they are made on purely literary 
grounds, and do not affect the sense. 
When it comes to defacing a hymn in 
order to bring that hymn into harmony 
with a particular theological creed, it 
is an altogether different matter. The 
practice has naturally enough been de- 
fended. Thus, one says an editor must 
“see to it that the verses are in gener- 
al agreement with the religious views 
of the congregations for whose use his 
hymnal is intended. Such considera- 
tions render alterations in the case of 
certain hymns; if they are to be in- 
cluded, imperatively necessary”. An- 
other says that “many hymns, with- 
out some alteration or omission, could 
not have been used in our Church of 
England service”. A third declares 
that it is “impossible to adhere in 
every case to the form in which hymns 
first appeared, or even where altered 
by their authors to the text finally 
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adopted by them”. It is obvious that, 
if we are to allow this principle—or 
want of principle—to rule, we must 
have as many different renderings of 
certain hymns as we have different 
churches and creeds. 

And that is, practically, just what we 
do have. The writer once met with an 
extreme case in which an entire ver- 
sion of the metrical Psalms had been 
made solely to meet the’ views of those 
who opposed the use of musical instru- 
ments in public worship! Every refer- 
ence to trumpets and shawms and 
harps and timbrels and what not, had 
been ruthlessly deleted until even the 
Psalmist himself would not have recog- 
nized the result. The alterations which 
have been made in this way are, in- 
deed, almost incredible. Every theq- 
logical fad that ever vexed the heart 
of man has been squeezed into some 
hymn or other, totally regardless of the 
religious views of the author, until the 
sense and living power of the original 
have all but entirely gone. Thus it was 
that a strongly Calvinistic Church, ob- 
jecting to the universal salvation in- 
dicated in the lines— 


My broken body thus I give 
For you, for all: take, eat and live, 


made a version for itself, and asked 
its elect to sing, “Broken for you: take, 
eat and live’. Even the “Church 
Hymnary” has a suspicion of some- 
thing of the kind when it changes the 
line “Dying once He all doth save” 
in Wesley’s “Christ the Lord is risen 
to-day”, to “Once he died our souls to 
save”. And just asa particular church 
may put its particular dogm# into the 
mouth of a writer wno has no sym- 
pathy with that dogma, so a particular 
belief to which a writer may have 
given expression in a hymn may be 
turned entirely round, or its expression 
altogether removed. There are several 
instances of this perversion in late 


hymnals. Charlotte Elliott, for ex- 
ample, believed in the protection of 
guardian angels. Hence she consist- 
ently wrote: 


Christian, seek not yet repose, 
Hear thy guardian angel say, etc. 


This proved too much for the hymnal 
editor, and so he concocted the com- 
monplace and utterly indefensible line, 
“Cast thy dreams of ease away,” 
which a great many people sing with 
the innocent notion that it is the au- 
thor’s original. Father Faber believed 
and said (in “Hark! hark! my soul’) 
that “All journeys end in welcome to 
the weary”; but very few editors allow 
him to express the belief, their version 
—or perversion—being “Faith’s jour- 
neys end”, etc. Faber, indeed, has 
been peculiarly unfortunate in the mat- 
ter of his hymns. It may be perfectly 
true that there are in some of his finest 
productions “verses whose sentiment 
would exclude them from all Protes- 
tant worship”. But then there is no 
need to take such hymns for Protes- 
tant worship. Faber never wrote his 
hymns for that purpose, and one has 
no more right to rob him of the expres- 
sion of his own particular religious 
views than one has to recast the the- 
ology of “Paradise Lost”. 

Perhaps, however, it will be better 
to illustrate our case by showing how 
one or two of the very greatest hymns 
have been dealt with as a whole by the 
cutting and carving editors. Let us 
look first at Newman’s “Lead, kindly 
Light’, that beautiful hymn which, as 
Lord Rosebery put it in a recent ad- 
dress, “expresses in most glorious lan- 
guage the highest of all aspirations”. 
One would have thought that here, at 
least, was a lyric which not even the 
editorial mangler would dare to med- 
dle with. Unfortunately, there is no 
limit to the audacity of the hymn cob- 
bler. As a rule, he is too much of a 
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coward to touch the work of living 
writers; but he knew that the author 
of “Lead, kindly Light” was practi- 
cally dead to the world from the time 
that he entered the Roman communion, 
and so he hacked and defaced his mag- 
nificent hym without compunction or 
fear of consequences. Dr. Horatius 
Bonar, himself a hymn-writer, was one 
of the first to lay hands on it. In 1845, 
he adopted the unwarrantable altera- 
tion: “Lead, Saviour, lead amid th’ en- 
circling gloom,” and changed “the gar- 
ish day” into “the glare of day”, in 
both of which variations he has been 
followed by later editors. In one hym- 
nal the beautiful line in the third 
verse: “O’er moor and fen, o’er crag 
and torrent” gives place to the prosaic 
paraphrase: “O’er dale and _ hill, 
through stream and torrent’; while in 
some half-dozen collections the simple 
and 

“One step enough for me”, is 
formed into the sibilant, “One step’s 
enough for me”. In an American 
hymnal of 1860 we have “Send, Lord, 
Thy light amid th’ encircling gloom”, 
and, among other distortions, this per 
version of the third verse: 


phrase, 
trans- 


surely unobjectionable 


So long Thy power hath bless’d me, 
surely still 
’T will lead me on, 
Through dreary hours, through pain 
and sorrow, till 
The night is gone. 


For editors who are responsible for 
such things as these there should be 
no place of repentence, though they 
seek it carefully and with tears. Nor 
is this the sum of the indignity which 
has been heaped upon Newman's 
hymn; Bishop Bickersteth in the 
“Hymnal Companion”, of which he 
was the editor, actually added to it a 
verse of his own. Here is the incredi- 
ble execresence, part, as may be seen, 
repellantly tautological, and part un- 
necessary: 
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Meantime, along the narrow, rugged 
path 
Thyself hast trod, 
Lead, Saviour, lead me home in child- 
like faith, 
Home to my God, 
To rest forever after earthly strife 
In the calm light of everlasting life. 


This, it is almost superfluous to re- 
mark, is excused by the author on theo- 
logical grounds. The 
“was added by the editor from a sense 
of need, and from a deep conviction 
that the heart of the belated pilgrim 
“an only find rest in the Light of 
Light”. So much might surely have 
been taken for granted; and, in any 
ease, the added stanza is entirely re- 
dundant, if for no other reason than 
that it is not Newman’s. That the 
Cardinal himself condemned it, hardly 


verse, we read, 


needs to be said. 
We have seen how Wesley censured 
One of 


Lover 


the alterations of his hymns. 
his best-known lyrics, 
of my soul,” 
from the editorial cobbler as any hymn 
that ever was written. The opening 
stanza has about twenty different read- 


“Jesu, 


has suffered as much 


ings! An early objection was, of course, 
taken to the term “Lover 
to the Saviour: it was thought not to 


nt? 


as applied 


be solemn and dignified enough; and so 
attempts were made to the 
reverence of the opening line by the 
sacrifice of some of its pathos, and a 
good deal of its poetry. Thus, we have 
such readings as, “Jesu, Refuge of my 
soul”, “Jesus, Saviour of my 
“Father, Refuge of my soul’, and so 
on. Then followed a difficulty about 
the lines— : 


increase 


soul”, 


While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 


These have led to all kinds of altera- 
tions—‘While the near me 
roll”, “While the raging billows roll’, 
“While the threat’ning waters roll’, 
“While the ocean round us rolls” (ne- 
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cessitating, of course, further changes), 
“While the gathering waters roll,” and 
other impertinences literally too nu- 
merous to mention. Nor could the 
simple words “Let me to Thy bosom 
fly” be left alone. One wanted to have 
the reading: “To Thy sheltering arms 
we fly’; another suggested: “We to 
Thee for safety fly”; a third ventured 
on: “To Thy mercy we would fly’. In 
1863 Dr. Kennedy made the verse run 
in this way: 


Jesus, refuge of my soul, 
To Thy sheltering arms we fly; 
While the raging billows roll, 
While the tempest’s roar is high. 


It is not surprising to learn, on the 
authority of the editor of the ‘“Diction- 
ary of Hymnology”, that in the whole 
range of hymnody there is no stanza 
or portion of a stanza which has un- 
dergone so many alterations. As an 
editorial curiosity these four lines of 
Wesley’s are, in fact, in their trans- 
formations unique. 

Another hymn which has suffered 
greatly at the hands of the tinker is 
Milman’s beautiful litany: “When our 
heads are bowed with woe”. Dr. Mar- 
tineau made a perfect travesty of it 
in his “Hymns of Praise and Prayer”, 
garbled every stanza, and added a 
closing verse which, as one critic has 
justly remarked, is no alteration in the 
ordinary sense, but a gratuitous and 
unwarranted substitution, in which the 
meaning of the original totally disap- 
pears. Bishop Bickersteth also left it 
bruised and mangled when he printed 
it in,his “Hymnal Companion”. The 
construction of the hymn is such that 
the second stanza of each pair of two 
is an answering counterpart of the 
stanza preceding it; but without regard 
to this important circumstance the 
Bishop removed the stanza beginning 
“When the solemn death-bell tolls”, 
and left its companion verse “a broken 
fragment responsive to nothing”. Be- 





sides that, a concluding verse was 
tacked on to the hymn by some un- 
known hand, whose weak imitation 
only reveals more fully the beauty of 
Milman’s original. 

But there is more to be said about 
the tinkering to which this hymn has 
been subjected. The expression “Son 
of Mary” in the refrain line has been 
a stumbling block from the first, and 
all sorts of attempts have been made 
to get rid of it. We have had “Son of 
David”, “Man of Sorrows”, “Loving 
Saviour”, and one knows not what all; 
anything, indeed, but that which Mil- 
man wrote. The keynote of the hymn 
is quite evidently the Divine humanity 
of Christ; but the silly Protestant 
prejudice against the name of the Vir- 
gin being mentioned has most effec- 
tively removed this grand central idea. 
Some years ago the question of alter- 
ing the line was being tediously debat- 
ed by the committee charged by the 
Church of Scotland Assembly with the 
preparation of an official collection for 
that church. Several of the members 
contended that to leave the expression 
“Son of Mary” would tend to Mariol- 
atry. This was more than even the 
gentle Dr. Robertson of Greyfriars 
Church, Edinburgh, could stand. Ris- 
ing, with flushed face, he cried excited- 
ly, “That phrase can only lead to Mari- 
olatry when our congregations consist 
of born idiots.” So it is. And yet here 
we have the “Church Hymnary”, with 
the old reading, “Man of Sorrows”—a 
concession, as we have been told, to 
the Irish Presbyterians. Milman sac- 
rificed to the Irish Presbyterians be- 
cause the Irish Presbyterians “find 
themselves in the midst of prevailing 
Romanism, with all its errors”! One 
may ask whether it is an error to bring 
out the humanity of Christ in a hymn 
meant for public worship. That the 
Saviour was the Son of God might, 
perhaps, be questioned, but surely not 
that He was the Son of Mary. This 
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preposterous prejudice against every- 
thing whichis supposed tohave the 
taint of Romanism has led, as much as 
anything, to themanglingof ourhymns. 
The word “priest” must never be used; 
to speak of “virgins” is an offence; the 
name of Mary must not be so much as 
mentioned; and there is not a single in- 
stance of “Son of Mary” being allowed 
to stand in several collections whose 
text is otherwise fairly pure. And 
yet we are almost done with the nine- 
teenth century! 

The whole matter lies in a nutshell. 
When an editor believes that he can- 
not use an author’s original without 
making material changes, he ought to 
leave the hymn entirely alone. Unim- 
portant changes in the literary ex- 
pression may, as we have seen, 
be allowed, though even here the 
changes should be made in mod- 
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eration and be regulated by good 
taste; but all such alterations as affect 
the meaning and the theological teach- 
ing of a hymn are to be condemned as 
absolutely unjustifiable. Nobody thinks 
of tinkering Shakespeare or Shelley, 
Byron or Browning; if any one at- 
tempted such a thing we should soon 
hear about it. Why should there be 
less reverence for the text of the great 
hymn-writers? As one has well put it, 
if it be right to protect and purge and 
purify the text of our secular Inheri- 
tance, it cannot be a less worthy thing 
to exercise a similar care regarding the 
textual integrity of what the genius of 
the country has dedicated to the servy- 
ice of the country. Heaven ought 
surely to be served with as much re- 
spect as “we do minister to our gross 
selves”’. 
J. Cuthbert Hadden. 





WHEN THE BIRDS GO NORTH AGAIN. 


Oh, every year hath its winter, 
And every year hath its rain— 

But a day is always coming 
When the birds go North again; 


When new leaves swell in the forest, 
And grass springs green on the plain, 

And the alder’s veins turn crimson— 
And the birds go North again. 


Oh, every heart hath its sorrow, 
And every heart hath its pain— 

But a day is always coming 
When the birds go North again. 


’Tis the sweetest thing to remember 
If courage be on the wane, 

When the cold dark days are over— 
Why, the birds go North again. 





Ella Higginson. 











Those few persons who study liter- 
ature—who read, that is to say, not al- 
together for the story of the story, or 
for the knowledge contained in books 
of research or of criticism, but take an 
interest in the form as well as the mat- 
ter of a book—those persons are al- 
ways asking themselves questions:— 
“The form is changing—why?” “Ts 
the new form better or worse than the 
old one?’ “What has caused the 
change?” “Where will the change 
lead to?’ and so on, and so on. 

Itisin the artof narration that change 
of form shows more than in any other 
branch of literature, and by the art of 
narration I do not mean only story- 
telling in its usual sense, but also all 
descriptive writing. For fiction may 
perish, as the prophets tell us that it 
will; but while the world goes round 
descriptive writing, in one form or an- 
other, must ever remain with us. Some 
one gifted with this art of narration 
will always be wanted to describe to 
other people what they either have not 
seen or could not see for themselves. 
Now, surely the art has changed its 
form very materially in our day, and 
I wish to enquire into this change; to 
try to account for it; and to plead for 
the new methods of the art. 

The change is from prolixity to brev- 
ity; from colorless detail to vivid out- 
line; from long words to short ones. 
“Skip descriptions” used to be a sort 
of unwritten law with readers—but de- 
scriptions are now condensed into a 
few exquisitely-chosen words, which 
are wedged into the narrative, and can 
no more be skipped in reading it than 
the currants in a cake can be omitted 
in the eating. The diffuse, ready-made, 
conventionally-adjectived “description” 
of the Victorian Era has absolutely 
disappeared among writers who take 
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any rank at all. Far more pains are 
bestowed on a few words of modern 
description than went to a whole page 
of so-called descriptive writing in those 
days. Then it was the reader who had 
the hardest work to do, not the writer 
—for what can be a greater mental 
effort than trying to realize to oneself 
any scene which is described indis- 
tinctly? 

The reader of former days was con- 
stantly expected to use his imagina- 
tion, instead of having the picture 
painted for him so vividly that it re- 
quired no effort on his part to visualize 
it. 

You will see what I mean if you con- 
trast a descriptive passage from Scott 
with one from any good modern writer. 
To gain any impression of the coun- 
try which Scott is describing, a reader 
would need to close his eyes and think 
long and carefully:— 

“The Cheviots rose before me in 
frowning majesty; not, indeed, with 
the sublime variety of rock and cliff 
which characterizes mountains of the 
primary class, but huge, round-headed, 
and clothed with a dark robe of russet, 
gaining by their extent and desolate 
appearance an influence upon the 
imagination which possessed a charac- 
ter of its own.” 

Here the reader who is called upon 
to image the frowning majesty of the 
Cheviots finds himself, before he has 
fairly visualized this, confronted with 
the staggering question: ““What are the 
characteristics of mountains of the 
primary class?” True, the author sup- 
plies the answer that “a sublime vari- 
oty of rock and cliff” is their character- 
istic; but the reader keeps ransacking 
his brain none the less for half-remem- 
bered bits of information about “rocks 
of the primary class”, while his eye 
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goes on reading farther down the page 
of the “huge, round-headed” moun- 
tains, and he wonders what the char- 
acter of that “influence” might be, 
which he is told they “exercised upon 
the imagination’”’. 

Or let us take another example—be- 
cause it is impious to find fault with 
Scott—and Galt shall furnish the text 
this time:— 

“The year was waning into autumn, 
and the sun setting in all that efful- 
gence of glory with which, in a serene 
evening, he commonly at that season 
terminates his daily course behind the 
distant mountains of Dumbartonshire 
and Argyle. A thin mist, partaking 
more of the lacy character of a haze 
than the texture of a vapor, spreading 
from the river, softened the nearer 
features of the view; while the distant 
were glowing in the golden blaze of 
the western skies, and the outlines of 
the city on the left appeared gilded 
with a brighter light,”’ etc., etc. 

Here not only the construction of the 
sentence is slovenly to a degree, but 
the whole manner of relation is intoler- 
ably tedious. It is a typical description 
of that era when authors either could 
not describe or would not give them- 
selves the trouble to do so. Just read 
alongside of Galt’s wearisome wordi- 
ness a line or two from Kipling:— 

“The animal delight of that roaring 
day of sun and wind will live long in 
our memory—the rifted purple flank of 
Lackawee, the long vista of the lough 
darkening as the shadows fell; the 
smell of a new country, and the tear- 
ing wind that brought down mysteri- 
ous voices of men from somewhere 
high above us.” 

Or, to take another “modern in- 
stance,” can words go farther than 
this from Stevenson: — 

“On this particular Sunday there was 
no doubt but that the spring had come 
at last. It was warm, with a latent 
shiver in the air that made the warmth 
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only the more welcome. The shallows 
of the stream glittered and tinkled among 
bunches of primroses. Vagrant scents 
of the earth arrested Archie by the way 
with moments of ethereal intoxication. 
The gray, quakerish dale was still only 
awakened in places and patches from 
the sobriety of its winter coloring; and 
he wondered at its beauty; an essential 
beauty of the old earth it seemed to 
him ...and when he had taken his 
place on a boulder, near some fairy 
falls, and shaded by a whip of a tree that 
was already radiant with new leaves, it 
still more surprised him that he should 
find nothing to write ... he lingered 
yet a while in the kirk-yard. A tuft 
ef primroses was blooming hard by the 
leg of an old black table tombstone, 
and he stopped to contemplate the ran- 
dom apologue. They stood forth on 
the cold earth with a trenchancy of 
contrast; and he was struck with a 
sense of incompleteness in the day 

. the chill there was in the warmth, 
the gross black clods about the opening 
primroses, the damp, earthly smell that 
was everywhere intermingled with the 
scents.” 

These examples of modern descrip- 
tion are typical of the new movement 
at its best; they exhibit all the virtues 
of the school and none of its vices; but, 
to be quite impartial, I must point out 
what these vices are. The first, and 
most marked, is the over-use of onoma- 
topoetic words. 

Now, there is no doubt that the use 
of a description is to convey its impres- 
sion vividly, and to this end there is, 
perhaps, no cheaper method than the 
use of words which express them- 
selves. Starting from this basis, re- 
pudiating the much-used verb, adjec- 
tive, and adverb of literature, some 
writers have quite run away with the 
method, so to speak, and have succeed- 
ed in going off the rails of “literature” 
—of classicality—in consequence of this 
bolt into unknown paths. Description 
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must be vivid, they say, no matter how 
the effect is obtained. The results of 
this departure are rather startling. I 
quote at random from a very typical 
book of this class—“‘The Red Badge of 
Courage” :— 

“His canteen banged rhythmically, 
and his haversack bobbed softly—he 
wriggled in his jacket—the purple dark- 
ness was filled with men who jabbered 
—he felt the swash of the water—his 
knees wobbled—the ground was clut- 
tered with men—a spatter of musketry 
—the fire dwindled to a vindictive pop- 
ping—the man was blubbering—another 
man grunted—the guns squatted in a 
row like savage chiefs—they argued 
with abrupt violence, it was a grim- 
pow-wow.” 

It is all ridiculously effective, expres- 
sive, convincing; but too uncouth by 
far to be admitted to the high places 
of literature. There is a very practi- 
cal working test for language: i.e., to 
ask whether any other word could 
have expressed the intended meaning 
as well; and this test has not always 
been applied here. Many more shape- 
ly words would have expressed the 
meaning aduiirably without giving of- 
fence to the ear, and yet without being 
stiff—without conveying any impres- 
sion of primness—that bugbear of mod- 
ern writers. 

Another vice of the less practised fol- 
lowers of the new school is a tota! 
want of all construction in their sen- 
tences. Because prolixity and over- 
elaborated phrasing were the snares of 
bygone writers, that is no reason why 
we should cut up our sentences into 
four or five words:—Nothing is easier. 
The method is simple. It presents no 
difficulties. It is distinct. It appeals 
to many. It is new. Therefore it 
pleases. For a time. But not per- 
manently. Men of intelligence yawn. 


The trick is too readily seen through. 
It is like an infant’s reader:—“‘My cat 
is called Tom. 


Do you like cats? No, 
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I like dogs. I like both cats and dogs,” 
etc. ete. 

But this is enough of fault-finding; 
and every new movement must go 
tarough some ridiculous phases of 
growth; and instead of laughing at 
these we must acknowledge the bene- 
fit that the movement has been in the 
main. Just look at Kipling’s language 
—the masterly way in which he em- 
ploys words old and new indifferently, 
but always the best word. Try to sub- 
stitute any other for one chosen by 
him, and you will quickly recognize his 
art. “A boat came nosing carefully 
through the fog.” “Over that pock- 
marked ground the regiment must 
pass.” “Beautiful ladies who watched 
the regiment in church were wont to 
speak of Lew as an angel. They did 
not hear his vitriolic comments on their 
morals and manners as he walked back 
to barracks.” 

What an advance there is here from 
the days when only well-known words 
were employed—‘‘a shady grove,” “a 
handsome youth,” “a graceful girl,” 
“a lofty mountain,” “a rapid stream”— 
the noun and the adjective were then 
as inevitably coupled together as B fol- 
lows A in the alphabet; no one thought 
of altering the arrangement. The 
change is sure also to be a lasting 
good, because it is the outcome of 
thought, not of fashion—no man, even 
if he catch up mannerisms of styte 
quickly, can produce fresh adjectives 
by imitation; this is a bit of work that 
must always come straight from the 
author’s own brain. 

The second great change which I 
notice in the better class of descriptive 
writing is that it is almost entirely 
done by simile. The power of mere 
words is, when all is said and done, 
very limited. You may choose your 
words never so cleverly, but if you 
trust to words alone you will not get 
half the effect that can be gained by 
one good simile. This is a strong point 
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with our hero Kipling. To quote him 
once again:— 

“The low-browed battleships slugged 
their bluff noses into the surge and 
rose dripping like half-tide rocks.” “The 
weather was lorious—a blazing sun 
and a light swell to which the cruisers 
rolled lazily, as hounds roll on the grass 
at a check.” ‘These are examples of 
simile employed in short description. 
But it is to Thomas Hardy, who must 
surely standoutas the very prince of all 
our modern descriptive writers, that we 
must look for examples of the constant 
use of simile. He never even attempts 
to describe without it; having appar- 
ently gauged the value of mere words 
to convey impressions. He seems to 
consider that our imaginations always 
need the crutch of simile, and that we 
can only be made to realize something 
that we have not seen by the help of 
something that we have seen. Let me 
give you two examples of his word- 
pictures, which are much more exhaus- 
tive and quite as unconventional as 
anything in Kipling, yet by reason of 
the travail shown in them, greater in- 
comparably. The elaboration without 
tediousness in the following descrip- 
tion is a marvel of workmanship. And 
notice the constant use which is made 
of simile:— 

“They could then see the faint sum- 
mer fogs in layers, woolly level, and 
apparently no thicker than counterpanes, 
spread about the meadows in detached 
remnants of smali extent. On the 
gray moisture of the grass were marks 
where the cows had lain through the 
night—dark green islands of dry herb- 
age, the size of their carcases in the 
general sea of dew . . . or perhaps the 
summer fog was more general, and the 
meadows lay like a white sea, out of 
which the scattered trees rose like 
dangerous rocks. Birds would soar 
through it into the upper radiance and 
hang on the wing, sunning themselves, 
or alight on the wet rails subdividing 
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the meads, which now shone like glass 
rods. Minute diamonds of moisture 
from the mist hung, too, upon Tess’s 
eyelashes, and drops upon her hair, like 
seed pearls.” Or again:—There had 
not been such a winter for years. It 
came on in stealthy and measured 
glides, like the moves of a chess-player. 
One morning the few lonely trees and 
the thorns of the hedgerow appeared 
as if they had put off a vegetable for an, 
animal integument. Every twig was 
covered with a white nap as of fur 
grown from the rind during the night, 
giving it four times its usual dimen- 
sions; the whole bush or the tree form- 
ing a staring sketch in white lines on the 
mournful gray of the sky and horizon, 
Cobwebs revealed their presence on 
sheds and walls where none had ever 
been observed till brought out into 
visibility by the crystallizing atmos- 
phere—hanging like loops of white 
worsted from salient points of the out- 
houses, posts, and gates.” 

Description can go no farther. And 
here are all the qualities grouped to- 
gether—vividness, minuteness without 
prolixity (for who would wish one de- 
tail omitted ?), free use of words wher- 
ever derived, and with it all exquisite 
selection. 

Now, I have given enough of exam- 
ples to prove that the change in de- 
scriptive writing is really accom- 
plished; but it is more difficult to say 
exactly what has caused the change. 

I am inclined to think that though 
it is in part a literary movement, it 
owes a great deal to another cause. 
There is a well-known saying that “the 
demand creates the supply,” which 
may give us some clue to all this 
change. This is an impatient, nervous 
generation—over-busy, over-stimulat- 


ed; and unless a writer can write a de- 
scription which interests the reader 
in spite of himself, he had better not 
write at all, The author who appeals 
to an overworked, nervous reader is 
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one who conveys his meaning almosi 
instantaneously to the reader’s mind 
without effort on his part. This is 
what really good descriptive writers 
can do: it is what the best writers of 
the new school do. Perhaps the inher- 
ent love of novelty that there is in all 
of us is also an element in the new 
movement. We would rather have any 
change than none, and style has to 
come under this law as surely as every 
other art; but, as I have pointed out, 
this word-revolution is one which has 
been brought about thinkingly, so it is 
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likely to prove a permanent one, not a 
mere rebellion against the powers that 
be. 

Some critics are a little apt to assert 
that nothing new can be classic; which 
is just as foolish as it is to say that 
everything old is classic. It remains 
with the younger men of the new 
school to show that their work may 
take as high rank, for all its newness, 
as the great work of long ago. And 
this not only in spite of its revolution- 
ary tendencies, but by reason of them. 

Jane H. Findlater. 





EXPLOITATIONS IN UGANDA. 


There have been issued two impor- 
tant parliamentary papers' dealing 
with this comparatively newly-opened 
region—the report on the Uganda rail- 
way by Sir Guilford Molesworth, K. C. 
I. E., and Lieutenant-Colonel Macdon- 
ald’s account of his expeditions into 
the surrounding territory. Even 
glanced at superficially, they demand 
attention, but the interest is deepened 
to those who, knowing how the Eng- 
lishman lives, and too often dies, in 
tropical Africa, can read between the 
tersely-written lines, and realize at 
what cost this extension of dominion 
has been won for us. The story of the 
Uganda railway would make a ro- 
mance in itself, as would that of many 
a similar undertaking, carried out suc- 
cessfully in spite of heat, starvatiqn, 
and fever, and afterwards recorded in 
brief official terms. But this work was 
done with precaution and foresight, 
and, therefore, without needless loss 
of life—some there must always be— 
for the sick were skilfully tended, and 
it thus compares favorably with other 


1 Parliamentary Papers, Africa, Nos. 5 and 9. 


railways in the tropics whose every 
sleeper was laid in blood. 

It may be taken as an axiom in many 
parts of Africa that one railroad is far 
better than either troops or gunboats 
(which latter on the East Coast station 
cost some £110,000 per annum) for the 
putting down of slavery, while with- 
out it the advent of the white trader 
only encourages the hateful system. 
The reason for this is plain. The slaves 
formerly shipped over seas in dhows 
from Muscat were often all a minor- 
ity, while wherever the European sets 
up his factory there is need of means 
of transport between the hinterland 
and the coast, for merchandise travels 
long distances in Africa. To all in- 
tents and purposes there are no roads. 
Beasts die on the West Coast of some- 
thing akin to fever, on the East of the 
tsetse fly, and the head of the tenga- 
tenga man is the only means of replac- 
ing them. Therefore, as most negroes 
despise laborious work, the inland and 
unostentatious slave trade keeps pace 
with the extension of the white man’s 
commerce. In West Africa this is also 




















the case, and a caravan of 9,000 men 
once entered a certain town with mer- 
chandise for shipment from a British 
port near by, many of whom were 
slaves. Now, one locomotive will do 
the work of scores of porters—especial- 
ly in sterile regions, where each man 
must carry many days’ rations as well 
as his load—and by killing the demand 
naturally ruins the trade. 

Further, traffic into Uganda was al- 
most crippled by the fact that it took 
nearly three weeks to traverse a food- 
less region, so that if the donkeys 
which carried the commissariat died, as 
they generally did, the ulendo or ex- 
pedition came back helpless. The rail- 
road which will change all this, and 
much more besides, was commenced 
at Mombasa in December, 1895, and 
the initial difficulties can only be real- 
ized by those who know the tropics. 
There was neither shelter nor food 
available for the swarm of subordi- 
nates and laborers imported largely 
from India, speaking many different 
languages, and often antagonistic to 
each other. There was neither wharf 
nor jetty, an indifferent harbor, and in 
the heat of the tropics, intensified by 
the distressful steaminess which hangs 
over the edge of the sea, material had 
somehow to be landed on an open 
beach and dragged up a steep incline. 
Then the worthless and drunken were 
weeded out—and we read there were 
many of these—cranes, houses, hospit- 
als and workshops had to be built, and 
with infinite difficulty a commissariat 
established, while the port was pres- 
ently moved to Kilindino, on the fur- 
ther side of Mombasa Island. 

Next, it was necessary to construct 
a temporary wooden bridge a third of 
a mile long to the mainland, and short- 
ly afterwards the Rabai range rose 
across the path, where the construct- 
ors were forced to practically double 
the track, laying a temporary one witb 
sharp curves and heavy grades to bring 
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the 
builders of the more level permanent 


up provisions and materials for 


one. Indeed, this expedient was neces- 
sary throughout much of the way. 
About the fiftieth mile the rails ran 
into the Taru desert, where there was 
less grading; but a desert in Africa is 
by no means always a level waste of 
sand. Instead, much of it is covered 
with dense, dwarf forest, laced and 
bound together by many kinds of 
thorn, and it is necessary to en- 
ter such a waste to form even 
a faint conception of it. Every grow- 
ing thing seems contrived especially 
to lacerate the human flesh, while so 
closely is the bound together 
that only an axe or machet may open 
a passage. Further, the stuff when 
hewn down will seldom burn; thus 
treble labor is necessary to pile it clear 
of tne track, while nothing eatable can 
be found in it. 

Again, through all that country there 
is a dearth of water fit for use in boil- 
ers, much less for drinking, and special 
tank-trains had constantly to be run. 
Indeed, when one reads how in this 
place it was charged with bitter salts, 
and in another merely liquid mud, one 
wonders how it was possible to keep 
on the locomotives at all, or 
save the laborers from destruction. 
Water in the tropics is a treacherous 
article. There are West 
Africa of which if a horse drinks he 
dies, though to human beings they are 
innocuous, and the times 
holds good. Then, reason, 
good water when stored in tanks occa- 
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sionally develops unsuspected proper- 
ties, and decimates a camp with dys- 
entery. 
sickened 


Thus, as was to be expected, 
of such than 
fever, and it is a high testimony to the 
medical skill that thrice the number 
did not perish. Fever, too, from the 
same reason, was less fatal than usual 
in such undertakings, the 
total of suffering was sufficient, and 
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that it is trying to work in blinding 
heat or the still suffocating 
damp of the tropics when shaken by 
malaria, the writer can testify. One’s 
head aches intolerably, there is a rack- 
ing pain down the back and in every 
joint, while to remember things in their 
order is exceedingly difficult; indeed, 
he can recall trying to pay colored la- 
borers some £50 in British currency, and 
taking all day to countit. This is ata 
blood temperature of about 102 deg.; 
when it rises to over 104 deg. or 105 
deg. the sufferer’s troubles cease, for 
he either dies off quietly or lies still in 
a blessed indifference to pain and sur- 
roundings. 

Later arose the difficulty of transport 
from rail-head to the advance parties, 
in which camels, mules, oxen, donkeys, 
died off as imported; in one expedition, 
for instance, one returned out of 120, 
while an unfortunate contractor lost 
three lakhs of rupees, and out of 130 
camels and 140 bullocks saved only 15, 
half-dead. The humble “jigger” also 
crippled the human carriers and coolie 
and there seem to have been 
while, without 


worse 


laborers 
some 15,000 of these, 
tracing its genealogy, the writer may 
mention what he has learned from a 
personal acquaintance with the perni- 
cious insect. Throughout much of 
tropical Africa, if you walk with un- 
covered feet, even in tent or house, you 
will probably find a curious tickling 
follow, most likely under the big toe- 
nail—that is to say, if one is lucky. 
Then the wise man gets a negro skilled 
in such matters to take the tiny in- 
truder out with knife or needle, while 
if this is neglected or impossible, bur- 
rowing deeper presently it swells, and 
a numerous progeny eat their way 
through the foot until the latter rots 
away. You may see negroes often with 
only the stump of an ankle left, and 
the writer has been told, though he has 
not witnessed it, that the jigger in- 
vades other parts of the body as well. 
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There was next a stretch of uncoyv- 
ered, rolling desert, utterly devoid of 
food, to traverse in the Athi plains, 
while all the time the varying level 
rises from the coast to the heights of 
the interior, until some 350 miles from 
the sea a ridge 7,800 feet above tide- 
level has to be crossed, and a precipi- 
tous dip negotiated into a rift 2,000 
feet deep, which, extending far north 
and south, divides the Kikuyu and 
Mau the latter rising 
some 3,000 feet above it. Here, for a 
time at least, rope-inclines perforce 
will be used. There is an abrupt slope 
down to the journey’s end on Lake Vic- 
toria. So malaria-swamp, impene- 
trable scrub, mountain ridges, scorch- 
ing plains, and the fluted sugar-loaf es- 
carpment—for such the twin heights 
appear in profile—had to be surveyed 
and crossed with mostly untrained la- 
borers, many sicknesses fought with, 
and sometimes armed raiders, too—per- 
haps one of the most difficult pieces of 
rail-laying attempted in the world. Yet 
between December, 1895, and Decem- 
ber, 1898, 256 miles had been laid, at 
2 cost of some 1,500 men of all colors, 
dead or invalided—though, perhaps, 
the most difficult work remains yet to 
be done. 

Even when the steel highway is fin- 
ished to the waters of Victoria, it ap- 
pears, commercially speaking, very 
doubtful whether we shall ever get our 
money back. With the exception of 
the Singo highlands and some other 
uplands, the country is evidently unfit- 
ted for European colonization; that is 
to say, the majority of white men will 
more readily find a grave than a home 
in it, and the others exist, as it were, 
upon sufferance. The rivers, too, which 
elsewhere serve as channels of com- 
munication are here rather huge ob- 
stacles, for many choked with 
papyrus and forests of giant reeds im- 
passable by canoe, and often unford- 
able by carriers, so close are their nine- 
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foot stems. Then there is the labor 
difficulty, for the Waganda and their 
off-shoots are scarcely adaptable, and 
an ever-present trouble in finding food, 
the banana fried half-ripe, or made 
into flour, being practically the only 
thing available, and Wwe find it record- 
ed that all provisions for the 15,000 
railroad men had to be imported. It is 
curious that while banana flour is large- 
ly made by these unskilled semi-sav- 
ages, the writer once found a white 
man in the Canaries who had spent 
much time and money on all kinds of 
eestly appliances, and failed to satis- 
factorily produce it. 

Still, the coolie may perhaps colon- 
ize Uganda, and once established there 
on an outlet from the heart of Africa, 
even if we fail, as we probably shall, 
to settle white cultivators upon the 
soil, we may hope to set up a great 
mart for British goods, and gather in 
equatorial produce, which would other- 
wise gravitate westwards through the 
Congo State. It has been proved else- 
where that when the market is opened 
wholly unexpected customers flock in, 
while, strange to say, distance seems 
no object to the slothful African. At 
least it is so in other parts of the Dark 
Continent, for the negro even more 
than the Bantu seems born with the 
trading instinct, and from almost un- 
known regions, passed often through 
many hands, and by devious paths, 
merchandise flows in. 

Then there is the moral side of the 
question, the suppression of slavery, 
the letting in of civilization and the 
establishment of even justice, which 
the British, though somewhat egotis- 
tically and often blunderingly, accept 
as their special mission. There is evi- 
dently need for the latter, because be- 
tweenthe Soudanese mutineers who, un- 
til recently, appeared to have run riot 
over the country, Moslem raiders from 
the North, and predatory intertribal 
wars, the state of Uganda has not been 
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Also—surprising, per- 
haps, to those who have not seen the 
same thing elsewhere—the work of offi- 
cials in attempting to maintain the Pax 
Britannica has been further hampered 
by the preachers of peace, because the 


a happy one. 


missionaries’ adherents of different 
faith, besides hating each other with a 
deadly hatred, occasionally coerce the 
heretical or collect proselytes by force 
of arms. This is unfortunate, but I 
know much the same appertained in 
the Niger country, where, as in Ugan- 
da, Protestant and Roman Catholic 
alike, by disputes which often 
more than wordy, bring discredit on a 
common Christianity. In both regions 
the mutual recriminations have almost 
a ludicrous side, especially in Uganda, 
when one party declares it bas made 
twice the number of converts the other 
has, and the latter answer that the 
said converts were incorrigible thieves 
and drunkards they had turned out of 
their fold. To those who cared to fol- 
low it, and remembered Justinian, a 
recent newspaper correspondence must 
have proved an interesting object-les- 
son. And meantime, through much of 
dark Africa, one and indivisible de- 
spite its wrappings of superstition, the 
faith of Islam steadily advances, teach- 
ing, at least, sobriety, and more or less 
skilled industry. It has struck the 
writer, among keener observers, that 
the missionaries often fail by reason 
of what some of them glory in—the 
casting out of fear, because the negro 
seems, as yet, hardly fitted to grasp 
the idea of doing well for the love of it, 
and a grim, swordhilt religion, with its 
lex talionis, makes a finer man of him. 
It is also little use sending him a man 
whose only qualifications are zeal and 
allegiance to the doctrines of his par- 
ticular sect, for even the naked hea- 
then discriminates, and looks for mor- 
al power or personal bravery. Failing 
to discover these he classifies his 
would-be teacher, as a “white bush- 
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man,” sometimes, I regret to say, with 
a forcible British adjective and the 
word “low” in front of it. 

Much light has been thrown upon 
the lesser-known region surrounding 
Uganda proper by the work of the ex- 
peditions under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macdonald, especially that northwards 
by the great Lake Rudolf towards the 
Abyssinian border. Here, again, the 
lack of food and the native cultivator’s 
insecurity of tenure are made mani- 
fest, while the story is chiefly that of a 
grim race with starvation, and a run- 
ning fight by unfed men with the phys- 
ically splendid Turkana, who stalked 
them through the undergrowth or tried 
to storm the midnight camp, fighting 
on occasion with desperate gallantry. 
Well it was for the white officers that 
they had good men from the fighting 
Soudan, and loyal Swahilis to follow 
them. In fact, in spite of its cut-and- 
dry record—for the Government does 
not encourage sensational writing—the 
account of the starving column limp- 
ing at last into Ngabato, with the last 
ounce of rations exhausted, to find the 
relief expedition had not arrived, and 
how, stubbornly holding on with a 
twelve days’ march ahead, they met it 
the same day, form a thrilling narra- 
tive. 

Another expedition, starting to La- 
tuka, partly in the hope of joining 
hands with the Egyptian forces via 
the Sobat and the Nile, penetrated the 
mutineers’ country and_ territories 
partly ruled by Moslem _ potentates. 
Here, again, food could not be found, 
and men starved and sickened on ra- 
tions of ground-nuts. They were fur- 
ther soaked in drenching rain, the 
equatorial deluge which, coming down 


in solid sheets, hurls the mould into 


the air, scrambled and hewed over 
mountain-sides and through bamboo 


jungles. During the march there was 
the constant prospect of trouble with 


the late mutineers, and Captain Kirk- 
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patrick, sent out with a survey party, 
was treacherously murdered, after 
which a hard battle was fought. This 
northern region would seem to be over- 
run with well-trained soldiers, who 
have set up petty kingdoms of their 
own—Emin’s men, old Egyptian sol- 
diers, mutineers from the British ser- 
vice, and some Dervishes, while appar- 
ently its subjugation would be most 
difficult. 

Indeed, the more one investigates the 
present condition of the region about 
Uganda, the stronger is the conviction 
that the few white men have entered 
a hornets’ nest. Still, more difficult 
things have been done than its setting 
in order, and it is gratifying to find 
that some of these splendid banditti 
are tendering allegiance to the Gov- 
ernment again. In Africa, at any rate, 
the warrior-robber, who has seen the 
error of his ways, if ruled with a 
strong hand, makes an unexcelled 
policeman. That is why on the West 
Coast our black constabulary are 
largely recruited from Moslem semi- 
raiders of the hinterland, who proved 
at Bida and elsewhere that they will 
fight to the death beside their new 
masters. The tribesman of this kind 
seeks diligently for the strongest and 
boldest leader. 

During the whole of these expedi- 
tions the officers were forced to curi- 
ous expedients to purchase donkeys, 
which, where available, replaced the 
“human carrier” as a transporter of 
commissariat. However, as the mur- 
derous tsetse confines its operation to 
the region nearer the coast, goats, 
sheep, cows, and bullock-skins were 
the medium, six donkeys being the 
value of one cow, and one donkey rep- 
resenting ten sheep. The rupee has 
been lately introduced as a means of 
currency, but so far with small suc- 
cess. Britons abroad often do curious 
things, and there is a ludicrous side of 
the matter when one reads of an army 
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officer setting up as a connoisseur of 
donkeys. Still, there is no doubt he 
did it thoroughly, with the conscien- 
tious attention to details, and not so 
much adaptability to circumstances as 
the power of forcing circumstances to 
adapt themselves, which characterizes 
the British colonizer the world over. 

The last march of the split expedi- 
tion to the help of the starving column 
returning from Lake Rudolf forms a 
splendid story of the collection of food 
in spite of almost unsurmountable dif- 
ficulties, and fighting a way through 
the fastnesses of savage ranges, where 
every chief conspired to throw ob- 
stacles in their path. Shot at by pois- 
oned arrows, rushed by spearmen, 
storming caves and barricades, cross- 
ing an apparently unscaleable range, 
they held on, and, at last, fording the 
Wei Wei River amidst the wildest en- 
thusiasm, met the starving column 
they had faced so much to help. One 
likes that phrase “wild enthusiasm”; 
it shows the real human nature 
through the concise simplicity of the 
Government report, in which no man 
tells how much it cost him to do the 
thing. That appeared desirable, so we 
did it, he says; another was murdered, 
and we buried him. 
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The moral of the whole is that Ugan- 
da and its surroundings is not the kind 
of place one would recommend rash 
emigration to. All the way from Lake 
Rudolf to Mombasa its inhabitants 
have apparently much difficulty in 
feeding themselves; indeed, of late, 
they have died like flies of famine, and 
and even worse sicknesses that invari- 
ably follow. 

There is also, perhaps, a danger of 
trouble with the Abyssinians, for 
bands of their predatory horsemen pe- 
riodically raid it, and Menelik’s Chris- 
tian warriors are clearly foemen of the 
very grimmest kind, as evinced by the 
awful Italian defeat at Amba Aligui. 
Still, with the helpof the sturdy Soudan- 
ese and the faithful Swahili, in due time 
we shall doubtless establish some de- 
greeof orderand prosperity there; while, 
lying as it does in the fairway between 
Rhodesia and the Egyptain Soudan, it 
forms an important link in the chain 
of British influence—we were going to 
say territory—which is extending from 
Table Bay to Alexandria. Whether 
Egypt and the Transvaal will eventu- 
ally be permanently welded in, too, as 
yet it is premature to say. 
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Quenched is the lamp, ev’n in its flickering dear; 
We miss the light: we would not have him here; 
No carping littlenesses lift their head 

Where he is, ’mid the great unjealous dead. 


He thirsted—as a thirsty land for rain— 
For Beauty, and for Good as men for gain; 
Now may he drink of the immortal tide, 
Ever athirst, and ever satisfied. 
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THE BELL FOUNDER.* 


There had been a heavy fall of snow 
in the good city of Nuremburg. It lay 
in solid masses on the red pent roofs 
of the houses, and was spread like a 
soft carpet over the narrow streets. 
The wintry sky afforded a murky 
background against which the light, 
curling smoke from the chimneys stood 
out in startling distinctness. 

The streets were empty. True, it 
was still early in the morning, but peo- 
ple were in the habit of rising long be- 
fore daylight a couple of hundred 
years ago. So it was not their beds, 
but the weather, that kept people at 
home. Those who had no special er- 
rand to carry them abroad remained 
at home and kept close to the fire with- 
in doors. 

Some one appeared at last. He 
turned the corner near the church and 
proceeded with steady steps down a 
side street. That he was cold was 
very apparent, for he had drawn 
his hat well down over his ears, and 
the fur collar of his cloak was pulled 
up so high that little more of his face 
could be seen than the sharp nose and 
pointed beard. While unhesitatingly 
betraying his repugnance to the cold, 
he, at the same time, manifested a 
strenuous endeavor to preserve his 
dignity of bearing, even though there 
‘Was no one present to observe and be 
impressed by it. 

He was no other than the most wor- 
shipful Wolfgang Strobel, the presid- 
ing officer of the city council, or, as 
he was usually called, the burgomas- 
ter. He was on his way to the shop of 
Veit Aldorfer, the  bell-founder, in 
order to be present, by virtue of his 
office, at the casting of the great bell 


*Translated for The Living Age from the Danish 
by Aubertine Woodward Moore. 





ordered by the congregation of St. 
Lorenz for its church. A commission 
of great trust had been confided in 
him, which made his presence at the 
ceremony even more than ordinarily 
imperative. His friend and former 
colleague, rich Wenzel Guldenmund, 
had recently died, and had appointed 
the burgomaster executor of his last 
will and testament. Among the testa- 
mentary provisions was one ordering a 
not inconsiderable sum in silver coin, 
which had been carefully put aside in 
a purse by itself, to be used to enrich 
the metal of which the new bell was 
to be made. According to a popular 
superstition of the day, the admixture 
of silver with the baser metals im- 
proved the tone of a bell, and there- 
fore it was esteemed an act well pleas- 
ing in the eyes of God to apply one’s 
means to such a purpose. As executor 
testamentory, Wolfgang Strobel was 
personally to cast the purse of the de- 
ceased into the molten mass. 

The tower clock struck the quarter 
past seven, and its booming strokes 
roused a pair of crows perched on a 
gable end who clumsily flapped their 
wings, and, screaming angrily, flew 
over the roofs. 

Wolfgang Strobel raised his eyes just 
sufficiently to see the snow loosened 
by the dark forms come showering 
down from the gable. Otherwise, he 
looked neither to the right nor to the 
left, but proceeded in the even tenor 
of his way, paying not the slightest 
heed to the curious eyes, that followed 
his stately form, behind frost-orna- 
mented window-panes. 

Early as it was he had already had 
his share of annoyance that morning. 
His keen, fatherly eye had long since 
discovered that Anna, his only child, 




















looked kindly on Hans Aldorfer, the 
bell-founder’s son, who neglected no 
opportunity to devour her with his 
eyes, but that matters had gone so far 
as he had now learned he had had no 
suspicion. To think of that great lub- 
ber having the audacity to present his 
Anna with the medal of St. George 
and the dragon, which she had actual- 
ly dared wear on a cord about her 
neck. 

It was not even gold. It was sim- 
ply pinch-beck. Probably the fellow 
could not afford more. But that Anna 
— Ah, it was well one had eyes in 
one’s head. Wolfgang Strobel had not 
been slow in detecting the cord about 
Anna’s neck that morning, with what 
was secured to it. Nor was it neces- 
sary to inquire who gave her the med- 
al, for she had turned as red as a 
peony when her father drew it forth 
from her bosom, and had darted from 
the room. 

His daughter and Veit Aldorfer’s 
son, forsooth! 

It was not merely because of differ- 
ence of station that a union between 
the young people seemed an offence. 
There were other reasons. In the first 
place, an ancient feud had separated 
the families; and in the second place, 
there were rumors afloat reflecting on 
Veit Aldorfer’s honor. The man might 
not be utterly devoid of integrity, but 
he certainly bore a tarnished name. 

But there stood Hans Aldorfer, bow- 
ing and scraping, at his father’s door. 
Without deigning to bestow on him 
so much as a glance, Wolfgang Strobel 
crossed the portal in solemn state, and 
passing at once out to the courtyard 
made his obeisance to the company 
there assembled. 

Everything wore a festal air. The 
guests were in holiday attire, and the 
bell-founder and his apprentices wore 
spick and span new leathern aprons 
over their black suits. The work long 
in preparretion was now to be complet- 
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ed, and that there had been much to 
do every one was aware. 

In the court, beneath the pent-roofed 
shed, there had been dug a deep hole— 
the moulding-pit—and in the centre 
was built a prop or core, correspond- 
ing in size with the bell’s cavity. When 
this had been dried with air and with 
fire, the mould was added, a layer of 
ashes and loam proportioned to the 
body of the bell. Some time was re- 
quired for the preparation of this, for 
onthe mould had to be fashioned in wax 
all the Latin scriptural texts that were 
to adorn the exterior surface of the 
bell, as well as the names of the par- 
ish officials that had ordered it, to- 
gether with the name of the pious tes- 
tator, Wenzel Guldenmund. Not until 
all this had been accomplished could 
the outer massive loam cast, “the man- 
tle’, be prepared. When this, in its 
turn, had been dried by fire, it was 
hoisted out of the moulding-pit by 
means of pulleys, and the preliminary 
cast removed, the “mantle” was then 
cautiously lowered into the pit again, 
so that it held precisely the same posi- 
tion as before over the “core”, and be- 
tween it and the sides of the pit was 
an empty space previously occupied 
by the preliminary cast, now to be 
filled with the metal. 

All night long the great smelting fur- 
nace had been fired. Not one wink of 
sleep had the apprentices had. Now 
ail was in readiness, and the comple- 
tion of the work only awaited the 
coming of Wolfgang Strobel. 

The bell-founder—a dark, taciturn 
man, who never looked any one 
straight in the face, and with whom 
the speech of men dealt so unsparing- 
ly—gave a coldly-courteous greeting 
to the worshipful burgomaster, who, 
on his part, did not so much as raise 
his eyes, as he condescendingly bowed 
his response to the curt welcome, and 
inquired where he should place Wenzel 
Guldenmund’s pious gift. 
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Veit Aldorfer pointed to a narrow, 
brick-walled pipe, leading on the in- 
cline to the smelting-oven. There 
were several of these pipes, inasmuch 
as an admixture of tin was gradually 
added to the copper from several sides 
of the oven at once. The pipe indicat- 
ed by the bell-founder, being the con- 
duit for noble metal, was adorned with 
a wreath of moss, and in front of it 
was erected a stand on which the bur- 
gomaster was to mount when fulfilling 
his pious Drawing forth 
from beneath his cloak a good-sized 


mission. 


purse bearing a large seal, and sup- 
ported by Aldorfer’s hand, Wolfgang 
Strobel stepped up on the stand. 

All eyes were fixed on the great man, 
as he stood there, the observed of all 
observers, illumined by the red gold 
flame of the fiery furnace. 

“In the name of the blessed Trinity!” 
said he, as he broke the seal and let 
the contents of the purse vanish in the 
sooty pipe. 

Master Aldorfer helped him 
from the stand, and as he moved away 
from the glow of the flames it was 
apparent to all present how deathly 
pale the burgomaster was. 

“Are you ill?” asked one of the 
guests, but the reply was that he was 
merely affected by the sudden change 
from cold to heat. 

It was now Veit Aldorfer’s turn to 
play the prominent réle. Grasping an 
iron bar, he took his stand in front of 
the oven. 

“In the name of the blessed Trinity!” 
said he, too, but his voice was faint. 

As he spoke he touched the gate-pin 


down 


within the oven. Out poured the 
molten mass, hissing and seething 
through the runner down into the 
mould. 


Every one started back a step, not 
merely because struck by the heat of 
the flames, but because startled at the 
unwonted sight that met their eyes. 
In one glittering, homogeneous mass 
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as though 
foree had, 
with a supreme effort, burst its bonds, 


the fusion flowed. It was 


some imprisoned demoniac 


and would now employ its freedom 
to lay waste all around it, before it 
took its final departure. 


Over the white glow of the heat 
there hovered a strange, yellowish- 


green, shining smoke. No great feat 
of imagination was required to fancy 
the presence of a witches’ cauldron, 
with its diabolical brew boiling over 
its sides. 

The restless rumbling and moaning 
of the seething mass seemed to betok- 
en an undefined fear of its fate, but 
the “mantle” encasing it was so firmly 
clasped by the iron band that held it 
bound, nothing could escape beyond the 
occasional bubble through the perfora- 
tions above. 

When the casting was over and the 
assembled guests had scattered, noth- 
ing remained for the bell-founder and 
his lads to do beyond patiently await- 
ing the cooling of the bell. Under no 
circumstances could this be completed 
before the following day; so it was 
manifestly not to see if the casting had 
been a success that Veit Aldorfer, at 
night, when his entire household slept 
soundly after the exertions of the past 


days, stole cautiously out into the 
courtyard, horn lantern in hand. Nor 
were his steps directed toward the 


moulding-pit; they led him straight to 
the smelting oven. 

There he placed his lantern on the 
stand where Wolfgang Strobel had 
stood that morning, and struck a few 
firm blows with a hammer against the 
bottom of the pipe, whose opening was 
still adorned with the 
Removing the stone thus loosened, he 
stretched his hand into the pipe, and, 
after fumbling awhile, 
grasped something that jingled. This 
he put in a bag he carried, and, taking 
entered the 


moss wreath. 


about for 


up his lantern again, he 


house as noiselessly as he had left it. 


























What Veit Aldorfer had done was 
not something he himself had had the 
honor to originate. According to an 
ancient tradition many a bell-founder 
appropriated to his own use the silver 
pious souls dedicated to the casting of 
church bells, by means of closing the 
end of the pipe leading to the oven. 
The validity of this tradition is 
strengthened by the fact that the most 
eareful analysis of ancient bell-metal 
has failed to reveal the slightest trace 
of silver. 

Nor was this the first time Veit Al- 
dorfer had taken unlawful advantage 
of the opportunities of his office. That 
people lacked faith in his integrity was 
not because of any suspicion of this 
fact. It was owing to an instinctive 
feeling that he kept for himself a con- 
siderable portion of the old metal 
brought him for recasting. 

When Aldorfer reached his own lit- 
tle chamber, which others rarely had 
permission to enter, he cautiously fast- 
ened the door, and, seating himself at 
a table, poured out the contents of his 
bag. But scarcely had he cast a glance 
at the jingling coins, then he sprang to 
his feet, bringing down his clenched 
fist on the table with an outburst of 
bitterness. 

“The ungodly wretch!” he groaned. 
“Alas, poor man that I am! Fleeced 
and deceived am I on every side, and 
now by him who so plumes himself 
on his honor and his good name! Oh, 
the scoundrel! The son of Belial!’ 

The rage of the bell-founder is read- 
ily explained by the statement that the 
purse proved to contain no more silver 
than the bell, but was filled with cop- 
per coins and worthless bits of metal. 
With trembling hands he felt them, 
unwilling to accept the testimony of 
his own eyes until he was finally con- 
vinced that not so much as a scrap of 
silver had strayed in among the cop- 
per. 

Veit Aldorfer did not seek his bed 
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that night. He now paced the floor, 
muttering savage now 
sat at his table, his head resting on his 
hands, and brooded on plans of re- 


imprecations, 


venge. 

It was not so much that he had been 
deprived of a looked-for gain—that he 
could have borne, although any mate- 
rial loss is a cause of distress to an 
avaricious soul; but to be outwitted in 
the execution of a crime by another as 
crafty as oneself is much harder to en- 
dure than for an honest man to be 
gulled by a rogue. 

Back and forth flew the thoughts of 
the bell-founder. One possibility after 
another was weighed and in turn re- 
jected. Could it be that his old enemy, 
the burgomaster, had laid a trap for 
him? Could that worthy have a sus- 
picion that the silver would not find 
its way into the bell-metal? And did 
he purpose to testify to this effect on 
the morrow? How absurd! What 
could he prove? 

No! It was simply a deception—a 
base deception! Wolfgang Strobel had 
himself taken possession of the shining 
coins Wenzel Guidenmund had 
signed for the bell, and in their place 
laid the worthless copper. Shame on 
him, the black-souled villain! 

Still, there was a possibility, a con- 
founded possibility, which Viet Aldor- 
fer could not quite dismiss from his 
mind, that the purse had from the first 
contained nothing more than _ the 
worthless trash now lying on the table 
before him. ‘True, the seal was un- 
broken when Wolfgang Strobel pro- 
duced it. Could Wenzel Guldenmund, 
by some incomprehensible mistake, 
have filled it with copper? Or could 
he—it was scarcely likely, yet was at 
least worth considering—could he have 
acted out of malice to him, Viet Aldor- 
fer? Had old Wenzel an inkling that 
there was considerably more shrinkage 
than necessary in the metal confided 
by him to the bell-founder, when he or- 


de- 
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dered a large plate for his wife’s tomb, 
and was this his way of wreaking ven- 
geance? 

Impossible! It would pre-suppose a 
knowledge that was inconceivable! 
Wolfgang Strobel must have been the 
deceiver. 

Aias! there seemed to be no way of 
gaining absolute certainty whether 
the living or the dead merited Viet Al- 
dorfer’s curses. 


When the cast was removed and the 
still soundless bell raised from the pit, 
the work of polishing began. This 
took some time, but always caused a 
certain satisfaction, for now the suc- 
cess of the work was assured, and 
only the last finishing touches were re- 
quired. 

It gave no pleasure, however, to Viet 
Aldorfer. On the contrary, he grew, 
day by day, more reserved and taci- 
turn. He became completely dis- 
traught when one noon he was sum- 
moned to the council-house to receive 
payment for the bell, and was obliged 
to accept the sum from Wolfgang Stro- 
bel, who bore himself like a prince 
among the other burgesses. 

There he sat, the law-breaker, hon- 
ored and respected, and the only living 
soul who surmised his misdeeds was 
constrained to silence. He whose 
word might have brought the proud 
man under the strong arm of the law 
was now compelled to receipt with 
thanks for the amount the burgomas- 
ter scornfully pushed toward him, and 
content himself with flashing a look of 
questioning defiance into the haughty 
fat! Wolfgang Strobel did not so 
much as cast down his eyes. Could it 
be “3ssible that he was innocent? Ah, 
the doubt—the hideous doubt! Even 
if the mystery were solved, no use 
could be made of the knowledge. It 
was enough to drive one distracted. 

There was another in the bell-found- 


er’s house who was tormented with 





secret grief. That was Viet Aldorfer’s 
son Hans. Not so much as a glimpse 
had he had of Anna Strobel, since the 
memorable day, shortly before the 
casting, when he had given her the 
little medal, which she had at once 
strung on a cord and fastened about 
her neck. She was no longer to be 
seen at her window. She did not ap- 
pear at church. Their paths did not 
cross any more. Her father must be 
keeping her under strict surveillance. 

To apply openly to the proud, 
wealthy patrician for his daughter’s 
hand, was out of the question. Noth- 
ing remained to poor Hans but to suf- 
fer in silence. There was, indeed, no 
one to whom he could open his heart. 
Brother or sister he had never had, 
and his sweet, pious mother, whom 
he had so fondly loved, had died while 
he was yet a child. His relations with 
his father were by no means confiden- 
tial. The bell-founder had brought up 
his only son with the utmost strictness, 
and had made of him a skilful me- 
chanic. Terms of intimacy did not 
exist between them. 

In every human breast, however de- 
praved, there is implanted some genu- 
ine feeling. To Viet Aldorfer’s praise 
be it said, that he was continually on 
his guard not to give his son cause of 
offence. He -was unwilling to be 
abashed before his only child. Natur- 
ally Hans had not been initiated into 
the ingenious contrivance to save the 
silver as a brand from the burning, 
and knew nothing of his father’s pres- 
ent cause of disturbance. 

One evening as Viet Aldorfer sat 
alone in his chamber, nourishing his 
wrath by the contemplation of the 
worthless metal with which Wenzel 
Guldenmund’s will had endowed him, 
his son entered the room, unobserved 
by him until the young man stood di- 
rectly behind his chair. 

In the utmost haste the bell-founder 
gathered together the bits of copper, 
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concealing them as well as he could 
with his hands. Nevertheless Hans man- 
aged to see something. That something 
was the little pinch-beck medal with 
a hole through it. 

Springing forward as though it were 
the most precious object in the world, 
Hans seized it, and, holding it up, 
viewed it aghast. 

“Where did you get that, father?” he 
stammered. 

“How dare you steal in behind me?” 
shouted Aldorfer. “Go away, but first 
give me the coin.” 

“Oh, father, be merciful, and tell me 
how you came by it!” 

“Give it to me this moment.” 

Unwillingly, Hans returned the med 
al. 

“But only tell me where—” 

“That is none of your business! But 
why are you so excited? What do you 
know about the medal?” 

Hans cast his eyes down and was 
silent. Instinctively the bell-founder 
felt himself on the road to discovery. 

“Answer me at once, my son!” he in- 
sisted. 

Blushing and confused as a young 
maiden at confession, Hans now told 
of the love he had long cherished for 
Anna Strobel, who, as plainly as be- 
came a decorous maiden, had given 
him to understand that she recipro- 
cated his affection. They had fre- 
quently met, and at their last meeting 
he had given her this medal as a token 
of true love. She had promised to 
wear it about her neck. 

“Well, and then?’ asked Veit Aldor- 
fer. 

Hans had no further information to 
give, but he would like to ask his 
father— 

“Not another question! You know I 
will say no more than I choose.” 

That Hans knew but too well. He 
sighed, and was silent. 

The bell-founder sat gazing before 
him with sparkling, triumphant eyes. 
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All at once doubt under a new form 
assailed him. 

“How can you be sure this is the 
same medal you were foolish enough 
to give Anna Strobel?” said he, in an 
unsteady tone. “There are hundreds 
of the same kind.” 

“Why,” said Hans, more than ever 
embarrassed, “I cut the initials A. 8S. 
under the figure of St. George, and 
that A. S. I saw as the medal lay on 
the table.” 

Veit Aldorfer examined the medal 
in feverish haste. 

“Yes, you are right! Now you may 
go,” said he, and Hans turned reluc- 
tantly away. 

What a free breath the bell-founder 
could now draw! He had found the 
certainty he sought. The worshipful 
burgomaster and no other was guilty 
of a deed that could hurl him from the 
pinnacle of power. It was not merely 
thirst for revenge, nor was it gloating 
over a new cause for the old-time 
hatred, that made his heart leap with- 
in him for joy. Added to all was the 
delight of the plebeian nature in see- 
ing the nimbus of greatness vanish 
from one of the city’s dignitaries, and 
the keen satisfaction of the wrong- 
doer in knowing the representative of 
honor brought down to his own level. 

How his son’s betrothal gift had 
come into Wenzel Guldenmund’s purse, 
Veit Aldorfer knew not, but of one 
thing he was sure. The purse must 
have been opened by Wolfgang Stro- 
bel, its contents changed, and a false 
seal put in the place of the original 
one. So completely was he overcome 
by his triumph at having at Ik <- 
reached the long-sought goal of cer- 
tainty, he completely overlooked « >» 
fact that he could not advance one 
step further without betraying him- 
self. 

As soon as the first transport of joy 
was over, the consciousness of his 


own powerlessness announced itself 
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with inexorable force, and Veit Aldor- 
fer was once more a defeated man. 
He was like a beast of prey who sees 
plainly that he can plunge his opponent 
into the abyss below, but is equally 
aware that with the effort he himself 
will be dashed over the brink of the 
precipice. 

It not seldom happens that a crim- 
inal denounces a fellow-criminal out 
of blind thirst for revenge, willingly 
giving himself into the hands of jus- 
tice if he can but strike a blow at the 
other. So, more than once during the 
days that followed, the bell-founder 
was tempted to take his worthless, ill- 
gotten gain to the council-house and 
tell before the burgesses all that had 
happened. That he did not do so was 
rather from a sudden inspiration, which 
showed him a new way of striking the 
burgomaster, than from fear. 

Summoning Hans, in all speed, he 
asked: 

“Are you firmly resolved to marry 
Anna Strobel?” 

Hans, who was expecting a storm, 
was forced to gather together all his 
courage before he could reply: 

“Yes, father, but I beg of you—” 

“That is well. Now go and put on 
your Sunday suit, and then come at 
once to my chamber.” 

Hans knew not which way to turn, 
but did as he was bid. 

“Go now to the burgomaster,” said 
Veit Aldorfer, “and tell him that with 
my full knowledge and consent you 
ask for his daughter in marriage.” 

Hans was about to offer some objec- 
tions, but his father continued: 

“Should he then, as is not unlikely, 
show you the door, you may produce 
this”—here he handed Hans the medal 
—‘and say that Wenzel Guldenmund 
returns this to him, with copious greet- 
ings, and asks if he will not on its 
account grant his consent. You may 
add, that if this does not speak in your 
favor then Viet Aldorfer will speak.” 
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“But will you not go with me yourself, 
father, and at once plead my cause?” 


begged Hans. “I cannot understand 


“Do exactly as I have told you. Only 
make haste.” 

With beating heart Hans presented 
himself before the burgomaster, and 
stammered out his petition, he himself 
knew not how. Wolfgang Strobel 
searcely permitted him to get the 
words out of his mouth before he re- 
jected his suit, and ordered him out of 
the house. 

Hans would have preferred to fly 
from the rest, but he dared not show 
his face at home without having ful- 
filled his father’s commands. So, in 
fear and trembling, be produced the 
little medal and repeated the enigmati- 
cal message. 

It must have had some mysterious 
power, for the haughty patrician grew 
as white as a sheet, and leaned against 
the wall for support. Had Wenzel 
Guldenmund come out of his grave to 
eall Wolfgang Strobel to account for 
his stewardship, the stricken man 
could not have been more terrified 
than he was at the sight of the glitter- 
ing little object he had that morning 
taken from his daughter’s neck, and 
to get rid of it placed with the other 
worthless trash in the purse Satan had 
tempted him to defile. The accursed 
medal he had believed buried in the 
great bell he now saw safe and sound 
before his eyes. It was truly a mir- 
acle. 

And yet Wolfgang Strobel could not 
believe that a miracle had been 
wrought in broad daylight in the good 
city of Nuremburg. After a moment’s 
reflection it became clear to his mind 
how the miracle could be explained, 
and turning calmly to Hans he said: 

“Not one word of this madman’s mes- 
sage do I understand. What does it 
all mean?’ 

“I do not know myself, most wor- 
































shipful sir,” replied Hans, and with 
so innocent an air the burgomaster 
was at once convinced that he spoke 
the truth. 

“That is fortunate for you,” said he. 
“Go your way, and never cross my 
threshold again. You may return your 
father’s greetings, and tell him that 
when speech will lead a man to the 
gallows, he is apt to be silent. Now 
go.” 

In despair Hans reached home and 
reported the result of his mission. 
All that his father had commanded 
him to say and the entire scene at the 
burgomaster’s was like a confused 
dream to him, of which he understood 
not a word. 

“But will you not go and speak for 
me now, father?’ cried, at last. 
“You promised to do so if the other 
failed.” 

The bell-founder grew deadly pale, 
and, without replying, went to his 
chamber. He might well have fore- 
seen what had occurred, and yet he 
had vainky hoped for the impossible. 


he 


The bell had for some time been 
ready for use. Shortly before Easter 
it was carried to St. Lorenz, and 
swung into its place. The clapper had 
been added, but was carefully wound 
about with strips of cloth, for, until 
Easter, the bell was not to be heard. 

Easter morning came at last, with 
hazy atmosphere, golden sunshine and 
cold shadows. The whole town was 
early astir. Soon chimes were heard 
from many towers and every one in 
the vicinity of St. Lorenz listened 
eagerly for the new bell. 

Ah! that was it. Strong, deep tones 
resounded from the belfry. How 
clear and pure was the ring of the new 
bell! It was evident that Wenzel Guld- 
enmund had not spared his silver. 

But the rejoicing was _ short-lived. 
Suddenly it seemed as though the bell 
was growing hoarse; its clear voice be- 
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came veiled and only a sound like that 
of an old cracked kettle floated down 


from the tower. The sexton who was 
pulling the rope was overcome with 
horror and ceased ringing. In the 
other churches the bells rung for some 
time, and this had to suffice for the 
congregation of St. Lorenz as well. 

That there was much talk after ser- 
vice, among the church goers, about 
the new bell that had suddenly be- 
come silent, was but natural. On all 
sides there were whisperings about 
Veit Aldorfer, who had never been 
popular, and who, lately, had aroused 
stronger prejudice than ever among 
the people by his strange actions. Un- 
questionably he had sold the bell’s tone 
and his own soul to Satan, and was 
now waiting for the evil one to claim 
his due. 

Veit Aldorfer had been on his way to 
church when the bell became mute. As 
its voice had ceased with so hideous a 
jangle he had paused, listened a mo- 
ment, and then, looking more like a 
ghost than a living man, had moved 
swiftly homeward. No sooner had he 
reached his own house than he has- 
tened to his chamber, locked himself 
in and refused all offers of food or 
friendly aid. Hans and the old maid- 
servant tried repeatedly to gain ad- 
mission, but in vain. 

Night came on apace—a cold, dark 
night, and people were already begin- 
ning to think of going to bed when 
suddenly every one was startled by a 
faint muffled ringing from the belfry 
of St. Lorenz. It was the cracked bell 
that was in motion; there could be no 
mistake about it; but after a few un- 
canny strokes the sound grew weaker 
and weaker, and finally died away al- 
together. Had fire broken out, or had 
some rash hand dared pull the rope? 

People hastened to the tower. The 
door stood open, and, provided with a 
lantern, some men ventured up the 
steps leading to the belfry. They 
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nearly lost their footing at the sight 
which presented itself to them, for 
what they saw was the bell-founder 
hanging from the rope. A double 
noose was fastened about his neck, 
and the tolling that had been heard 
was caused when he sprang from the 
belfry into eternity. His wide open 
eyes had a horror-stricken look, but he 
was stone-dead. 


Veit Aldorfer was buried as a suicide 
in a remote corner of the churchyard, 
without any of the offices of the 
church. His apprentices were the pall- 
bearers, and the weeping Hans walked 
behind the coffin. Wolfgang Strobel, 
the most worshipful burgomaster, was 
one of the followers, and seemed deep- 
ly affected, no one could understand 
why, least of all the sorrowing son. 

Ever since his father’s death the 
young man had lived in a cloud of 
mystery, which, much as he was shak- 
en by what had occurred, continually 
filled his mind. 

In Veit Aldorfer’s chamber had been 
found a package with the inscription, 
“to be opened after my death,” and 
when Hans broke the seal he found 
within a document for himself and an- 
other heavy sealed letter without ad- 
dress. In the letter to Hans was the 
singular direction to give the sealed 
letter, on the day of his marriage with 
Anna, to Wolfgang Strobel, unless the 
latter should refuse his consent to the 
union, and in that event it was to be 
delivered to the city council. 

Still more remarkable was the fact 
that, a week after the burial of Veit 
Aldorfer, the burgomaster sought 
Hans to assure him that, it now being 





evident Anna could not be happy with- 
out him, all objections to his suit 
were withdrawn. Rumors to this 
effect spread like wildfire through the 
town, and gave people much to talk 
and think about. 

It was reported that the evening the 
bell-founder had hung himself, Wolf- 
gang Strobel had received a letter from 
him, and the burgomaster, being a god- 
fearing man, had felt unwilling to 
deny a dying man’s last request, espe- 
cially as Aldorfer and he had a long 
standing account to settle. 

On St. John’s day the wedding of 
Hans and Anna took place. St. Lor- 
enz church was gaily decorated for 
the occasion, and the pews were filled 
with matrons and maids eager to be- 
hold the burgomaster’s daughter stand- 
ing before the altar as a bride. The 
organ pealed forth its most joyous 
strains, Veit Aldorfer’s bell rang out 
for the ceremony with as pure, clear 
tones as it had given when first it was 
heard. 

To Hans was due the credit of hav- 
ing restored its voice. After close in- 
vestigation he had discovered that the 
bell had sprung a slight crack, and by 
cutting out a slender strip of metal so 
that the jagged edges no longer 
touched, he succeeded in giving back 
to his father’s last work its intended 
perfection of tone. 

Unluckily, in accomplishing this, he 
sawed out a letter of the noble testa- 
tor’s name. It could not be helped, 
and it really mattered very little, for 
even to the present day it can be plain- 
ly deciphered on the bell that it owes 
its pure, silvery ring to Wenzel Guld- 
enmund. 

Sophus Bauditz. 
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THE PATHS OF GLORY. 


We all know where the paths of 
glory lead to, yet but little enquiry has 
been made as to where they come from. 
As the world becomes more uniform, 
the struggle to be distinguished from 
the crowd becomes more intense; in- 
deed, to be “distinguished” is, with 
many, the highest praise that can be 
bestowed upon man or woman. Above 
all, that peculiar form of distinction 
which consists in being widely known 
to persons unknown would appear to 
be tne motive principle in most men’s 
career who are not urged to action by 
the need of satisfying the material 
wants. Give a man bread, and he will 
pursue fame, or at least what is called 
reputation. 

Answering this need, there have 
sprung up during the last half century 
a number of publications intended to 
supply a non-official list of those who 
have obtained this highest good. Those 
who have, for a moment, obtained, or 
have for a length of time retained, the 
world’s attention, get enshrined in 
those dictionaries of contemporary bi- 
ography and everybody who is some- 
body finds his way into those libri 
d’oro. These books answer not alone 
to the need of the fame-hunters, but 
also to the lion-hunter, and to that 
even larger class of persons who are 
interested in matters “mainly about 
people”. That the menagerie thus col- 
lected together contains many lioncels 
—not to speak of the lesser carnivora 
—goes without saying; but there can 
be no doubt of the genuineness of the 
reputation which gives rise to most of 
the entries in these publications, how- 
ever doubtful one may be as to its 
amount and justification. 

It has occurred to me that it would 
be of interest to subject one of these 





collections to a rough analysis, which 
would give one some idea of the kind 
of career which confers distinction 
on Englishmen—or, in some few cases, 
Englishwomen—in the present day, 
with perhaps some indications of the 
causes which have led to such compar- 
ative eminence. I have selected for 
this purpose the latest issue of the 
well-known publication, Who’s Who, 
which, if it includes many names 
which can only be known to a rather 
limited circle, on the other hand omits 
very few that are at all widely known. 
Taking this as our guide, we can, I 
think, arrive at some tolerably definite 
results as to the comparative numbers 
and qualities of assumed eminent Eng- 
lishmen. 

And first, as to the numbers of those 
considered worthy to be in its pages, 
and their significance. From a rough 
estimate, the issue for 1899 would ap 
pear to contain a bead-roll of just over 
eight thousand. Roughly speaking, 
there are about fifty millfons of Eng- 
lish people in the British Empire, and 
of those one-fourth, or about twelve 
millions, would be adult males, and, 
therefore, in the running for the laurel 
crown. From this it would appear 
that one Englishman out of every fif- 
teen hundred scattered through the 
British Empire obtains sufficient dis- 
tinction from his fellows to merit his 
being included in Who’s Who. An- 
other publication of a somewhat simi- 
lar kind, Men (and Women) of the 
Time—the brackets are mine, and not 
in the original title—appears to hold 
the doors of the House of Fame more 
closely together, and to submit the 
applicants for entry to a narrower 
scrutiny. The latest issue of this, 
which appeared quite recently, only 
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contains 3,937, indicating a test of just 
double stringency, as compared with 
Who’s Who. Only one out of three 
thousand Englishmen appears to get 
into Men of the Time, or three hundred 
and thirty-three per million, against 
the six hundred and sixty-six per mil- 
lion of Who’s Who. We may even go 
a stage furtuer, and compare these 
calculations with those of Mr. Sidney 
Lee, as to the numbers governing the 
probabilities of entry into the final 
Walhalla—the “Dictionary of National 
Biography.” 

At first sight Mr. Lee’s results, given 
in the Cornhill Magazine for 1896, 
would seem to lead to the curious 
anomaly that it is easier to get into the 
“Dictionary of National Biography” 
than into Men of the Time; for thirty 
thousand persons have acquired suffi- 
cient distinction to be inserted in the 
magnificent undertaking represented 
by Mr. Lee, i. ¢., one out of every five 
thousand who has reached the age of 
twenty-four, from the year 1000 to the 
end of the present century. With re- 
gard to tne present century, after in- 
cluding the colonies and their popula- 
tion, Mr. Lee has granted the qualify- 
ing amount’ of immortality to no less 
than one in four thousand. It is clear 
that his figures are based on a differ- 
ent statistical principle, and it might 
be difficult to make a comparison, but 
that luckily he has given means for 
checking them, and enabling us to 
compare them with our own. For the 
county of London, which we may take 
with him to include some six million 
persons, he estimates that there are 
some six hundred qualifying for ad- 
mission into the Dictionary. Of the 
London population only one million 
and a half would be adult males, so 
that the Dictionary test works out at 
one in two thousand five hundred, or 
four hundred per million. We appear 
to get, therefore, the somewhat unex- 
pected result that it is more difficult 


to get into Men of the Time while you 
live, than into the “Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography” when you die. It is 
true that Mr. Lee is hospitable enough 
to entertain criminals in his pages, if 
they are distinguished by the ingenu- 
ity or the extent of their crimes, but 
their numbers would scarcely be suffi- 
cient to make up the difference, and 
we must accordingly come to the con- 
clusion that many persons of national 
importance fail to pass the portals of 
Men of the Time. But the probable 
explanation of the difference is, that 
Mr. Lee’s calculation is based on the 
London district, which naturally pro- 
duces a larger proportional crop of 
talent and genius than the Empire in 
general. 

But there is still a further correction 
to make before we can put some nu- 
merical interpretation on the quality 
of being distinguished. Nearly thirty 
years ago Dr. Galton, in his “Heredi- 
tary Genius”, pointed out how rarely 
a man got into the dictionaries of con- 
temporary biography before the age of 
fifty, and his statement is true, even 
to the present day: the mean age of 
the persons mentioned in Who’s Who 
is no less than fifty-five, even though 
several names are included of persons 
who have had greatness thrust upon 
them in the first decade of their life. 
“It is better to be born lucky than 
rich,” says the proverb; “but,” adds a 
distinguished humorist, “if you can’t 
be either, the next best thing is to be 
born a British peer;” and this seems, 
at any rate, justified by the large 
amount of attention paid to the heredi- 
tary House and the baronetcy by 
Who’s Who, no less than eleven per 
cent. of its entries being devoted to 
merely titular distinctions. If these 
had been omitted the mean age of dis- 
tinction would probably rise even 
higher than fifty-five, and, at any rate, 
Dr. Galton’s threshold limit of fifty 
for entry into the biographical diction- 
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aries is thoroughly well justified. Now, 
there are only about four million Eng- 
lishmen over fifty in the British Em- 
pire, and the proportion of those that 
reach eminence in the various collec- 
tions I have mentioned would, conse- 
quently, be two thousand six hundred 
and sixty-four per million for Who’s 
Who, sixteen hundred for the “Diction- 
ary of National Biography”, and one 
thousand three hundred and thirty- 
two for Men of the Time. This latter 
publication seems to have lowered its 
standard in the last thirty years, as 
Dr. Galton, in 1869, reckoned that four 
hundred and twenty-five of every mil- 
lion Englishmen over fifty attained 
sufficient reputation to earn a place in 
that receptacle. It must, besides, be 
remembered that we have taken the 
colonies into our calculation, and as 
the colonial contingent is naturallly 
small, this would tend to increase the 
seeming increase of distinction in Men 
of the Time. 


It may be worth while lingering for 
a moment on the comparative contin- 
gents supplied by the different parts 
of the Empire, as far as this can be 
ascertained from the birthplace of the 
various “celebrities” in Who’s Who. 
This is only given in less than half 
the cases, but, assuming that the un- 
specified remainder are distributed in 
the same proportion as those cases 
where the birthplace is mentioned, we 
get the following table for the distribu- 
tion per thousand of persons distin- 
guished in Who’s Who, which, by re- 
ducing the figures to the same stand- 
ard, we can compare with the same 
result obtained (after reducing to the 
same standard) from a selected list of 
English celebrities made by Dr. Conan 
Doyle, and discussed by him in an 
article on “The Geographical Distribu- 
tion of British Intellect” in the Nine- 
teenth Century for the month of Au- 
gust, 1888:— 


Permillage 


Place of Birth. Who’sWho. Dr.Doyle. Population 
of Empire. 


England 519 697 541 
Scotland 176 140 83 
Ireland 106 111 116 
Wales 21 15 22 
Colonies 89 ) 37 { 238 
Foreign 89 5 te Benes 


The chief discrepancy between the 
two series of permillages is that Dr. 
Doyle’s results are more favorable to 
England than those adduced from 
Who's Who; but, as he himself re- 
marks, he included under that rubric 
many whose parentage was Scotch or 
Irish, though their birthplace was in 
England. Another explanation of the 
contrast in the figures arrived at for 
Scotland in the two estimates may be 
that in Who’s Who so large a propor- 
tion consists of men who have distin- 
guished themselves by administrative 
ability, and we should therefore ex- 
pect to find that Scotchmen came to 
the fore in that direction. On either 
list they show nearly, or more than, 
double their proper proportion of celeb- 
rities. Ireland and Wales are normal 
in both lists, showing about their 
proper proportion; whereas, as might 
have been expected, in neither of the 
estimates do the colonies show to much 
advantage. It takes time and special 
circumstances for a man’s repute to 
cross the wide waters; in fact, the sim- 
plest way for a colonist to obtain fame 
is to come over and settle in England. 
I have not gone into the question of 
the local distribution of talent or gen- 
ius, as Dr. Doyle’s paper was so thor- 
ough on that aspect of the question. 
One result of his may, however, be re- 
ferred to—no less than 22 per cent. of 
his celebrities were Londoners, who, 
after all, only form 12 per cent. of 
the English-speaking population of the 
worid, outside the United States. 

Turning from the comparative num- 
bers of distinguished men to the sub- 
jects in which they have managed to 
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attract the world’s notice, we approach 
our subject more nearly, and are here 
again fortunate in being able to com- 
pare with the results of the doyen of 
statistical enquirers into this subject. 
In Dr. Galton’s “Hereditary Genius” he 
gave a comparative table of subjects, 
for distinction in which men got into 
Men of the Time thirty years ago. The 
rubrics do not run altogether parallel, 
but they are sufficiently close to en- 
able us to make a comparison. It 
should, perhaps, be remarked that I 
have reduced Dr. Galton’s results to 
permillages, and that Men of the Time 
in those days included a larger num- 
ber of foreign celebrities, which would 
account for the abnormal number of 
sovereigns. 

Galton. Who’s Who 


Actors 21 5 
Agriculture 2 _ 
Antiquaries 23 + 
Architects 6 +t 
Artists 40 36 
Athletes = 6 
Authors ; 316 120 
Colonial Legislators — 18 
Com nerce 12 44 
Contractors — 3 
Country Gentlemen — 29 
Diplomatic and 

Consular Service — 27 
Divines 130 7 
Educational - 51 
Engineers 13 10 
Engravers 3 — 
Finance — 21 
Lawyers 44 71 
Medicals 31 28 
Military 56 113 
Miscellaneous 4 — 
Metaphysics 2 _ 
Musicians 11 22 
Natural Science 22 -- 
Naval 12 21 
Official ~ 59 
Philanthropists — 6 
Philologists 13 a 
Political and M.P.’s — 51 
Political Economy 20 -- 
Railway _ 6 
Scientific 51 42 


Sculptors 
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Sovereigns 21 _ 
Statesmen 125 7 
Titular 114 
Travellers 25 8 


Some of the discrepancies of the two 
lists are undoubtedly due to different 
methods of classification. Thus, there 
is little doubt that Dr. Galton included 
under his lofty-sounding rubric 
“Statesmen”, who numbered no less 
than 12.5 per cent., the classes I have 
included under Diplomatic and Consu- 
lar Service, Official, Political and M. 
P.’s, and Statesmen, who together 
make up 13.4 per cent.—a sufficiently 
close approximation to the earlier re- 
sult. Little change has evidently tak- 
en place as a means of figuring prom- 
inently in the comparative importance 
of politics in the world’s thought. To be 
of the governing classes is still the 
shortest cut to fame, however tempo- 
rary and evanescent the glory may be. 
The disappearance of Philologists and 
Political Economists from my list is 
not to be attributed to any cessation of 
those studies among the English-speak- 
ing world, though, undoubtedly, neither 
holds so prominent a position as in the 
flourishing days of Professor Max Miil- 
ler, and during the lifetime of Mill. 
The names of philologists and econo- 
mists that get intodictionaries nowowe 
their distinction rather to their profes- 
sorial position, and were therefore in- 
cluded by me under my new rubric, 
Educational. So, too, I found it un- 
necessary to distinguish between Nat- 
ural Scientific and general Scientific 
celebrities, so that the former does not 
exist in my analysis of Who’s Who. 
Two other omissions in the latter list 
are not of much importance numerical- 
ly, but are of considerable significance. 
Two persons per thousand were distin- 
guished both in agriculture and in 
metaphysics, according to Dr. Galton, 
in 1868. I did not find it necessary to 
keep a place open for these classes of 
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celebrities, as represented by Who’s 
Who, though it is just possible that 
some of the names I have included un- 
der Country Gentlemen may have been 
of the same type as those distin- 
guished, according to Dr. Galton, for 
Agriculture. But, undoubtedly, both 
agriculture and philosophy have 
lost their importance in the prac- 
tical and in the _ theoretical life 
of the nation. It is, indeed, re- 
markable to contrast the “sixties” 
and the “nineties”, as regards the in- 
terest taken in metaphysical enauiry 
in the former decade as compared 
with the latter. The dissolution of the 
Metaphysical Club may have had 
something to do with the matter, but 
the dissolution itself is significant. 

Still more interesting, however, is 
the list of omissions in Dr. Galton’s 
list, as compared with mine, as show- 
ing the new paths of glory that have 
opened up during the last thirty years. 
The first of these is Athletics, and I 
was only surprised to find what a com- 
paratively small permillage the ath- 
lete took up in the contemporary roll 
of fame. Yet, after all, intense as is 
the interest in the subject, widely-ex- 
tended distinction in it is even more 
difficult to be obtained than aliost any 
line of man’s activity. The reason is 
obvious: a man can be at his best in 
athletics but a few years, and just 
when he has reached the pinnacle his 
powers are on the decline, and some 
new hero eclipses him. After all, the 
names of athletic celebrities that 
would be known to all could almost be 
counted on the fingers, or at most we 
should have to resort to the toes, if we 
adopt the primitive method of calcula- 
tion. 

The next omission in Dr. Galton’s 
list has also its significance. The Co- 
lonial Legislator was a perfectly un- 
known quantity in 1868, but since that 
time Beaconsfield and Seeley, the Im- 
perial League and the “Colinderies”. 
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have made all the difference, and 
names like Laurier, Schreiner, Reid and 
Reeve, are at least better known than 
the majority of M. P.’s. “Contractors” 
is the next item absent in the earlier 
list, even though not very conspicuous 
in the new one. lt may be taken with 
two other fresh entries—Finance and 
Railway—which equally fail to find 
admission into the rolls of fame thirty 
years ago, but are certainly as con- 
spicuous in the public mind as Artists 
or Divines. Possibly, however, these 
items were included by Dr. Galton 
among his twelve merchants; but, even 
thus, it is significant that the thirty in- 
tervening years have brought about a 
differentiation in this somewhat vague 
term, and if we do so include them, 
it is remarkable that Commerce should 
have claimed only twelve per thousand 
of the century. 

This leads me to consider the even 
more interesting topic of the difference 
in modes of distinction, as indicated 
by the contrast of the figures for the 
common rubrics of the two lists. Per- 
haps the greatest surprise is afforded 
by the first entry—<Actors. At first 
thoughts, nobody would have conjec- 
tured that the parallax of actors to the 
world’s eye had shrunk during the 
last thirty years to one-quarter of its 
former measurement. Yet, the very 
popularity of a profession—its regulari- 
zation as a means of livelihood—often 
implies lessened public interest in any 
individual member. Bohemia is so 
respectable nowadays. 

The next contrast that attracts our 
attention is the decline of the number 
of Antiquaries and Archzologists in 
the quarter century intervening be- 
tween the two lists. Undoubtedly the 
decline in the Darwinian controversy, 
which concentrated interest so much 
on origins, has something to do with 
this: it is characteristic of the change 
that we are nowadays more interested 


in survivals. The difference in the 
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number of Authors in the two lists is. 


indeed, striking. They form nearly 
one-third of the former list, and only 
one-eighth of the latter. This may be 
due to some extent to a difference in 
the classification, Dr. Galton probably 
including a larger number of miscel- 
laneous celebrities under this title than 
I have done; for everybody nowadays 
is an author more or less, but there can 
be no doubt that distinction in book- 
writing is more difficult to obtain at 
the present time, because of the larger 
number who pursue the profession—if 
it is a profession—and the same explan- 
ation of the drop in the permillage can 
be offered as in the case of actors. But 
it is also probable, I think, that the 
national ability is more devoted to the 
practical life than it was in the sixties. 
Young men of promise adopt the pro- 
fessional and public careers, rather 
than that of authorship or journalism. 
But among the professions thus select- 
ed, there can be no doubt of the de- 
cline in popularity of the Clerical, in- 
dicated by the drop in the figures of 
our lists from 130 to 74. Clergy do not 
loom so large in the nation’s eye as 
they did thirty years ago, and it is 
difficult to say whether the decline in 
quality and quantity, recently com- 
plained of, is either the effect or the 
cause. Law, on the other hand, ap- 
pears to be doubly as attractive as it 
was thirty years ago, notwithstanding 
the pressure of competition within the 
Doctors appear to stand 
stationary in attractiveness to the 
world and to themselves. As might 
have been expected, the Services have 
become more popular, owing to the ris- 
ing tide of Imperialism and Militar- 
ism; both on land and sea there are 
double the number of “celebrities”. 
The reproach that England is not a 
musical nation is slowly being wiped 
out, if one can juge by the double 
quota of musicians in the later list. On 
the other hand, Artists have somewhat 
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declined in number, and, as the later 
list includes Sculptors and Engravers 
in that rubric, the falling off is marked: 
engraving, indeed, as a profession 
and as a means of obtaining fame, has 
entirely died out; the engraver nowa- 
days is a process-maker. Curiously 
enough, Engineers do not seem to have 
increased in popularity during the inter- 
val, the truth being that there are more 
of them, but they get less credit, owing 
to the growth of the class of Contrac- 
tors and Financiers, who utilize their 
services but get the kudos of their ex- 
ploits. Of the decline of public inter- 
est in Science as a whole there can be 
little doubt. Scientific men must have 
increased more than four-fold in the in- 
terval, yet their proportional parallax 
has declined from 73 to 42. Speciali- 
zation, doubtless, advances science 
and secures a man’s position, but it 
rarely brings him prominently before 
the public. The popular exponent of 
science has also disappeared; we have 
nobody nowadays exactly correspond- 
ing to Professors Huxley, Tyndall, and 
Clifford. The rapid decline in the 
number of Travellers, who are run 
after by the public, is a simple illus- 
tration of the fact that the whole 
world has now been practically discov- 
ered. 

Turning now to the contrast between 
the two lists to a more particular con- 
sideration of the later one, in order to 
ascertain the light it throws upon the 
best way of obtaining fame, we see 
at once that the easiest method is to 
be born to it. “Have a title, and you 
get to be known,” seems to be the 
moral of Mr. Sladen’s list. Next to 
that, write a book, or many books, and 
in the end someone will read them, and 
your name will become known. Next 
to Authors, the largest item of the 
later list is that devoted to Military; 
and it must be remembered that the 
list was drawn up before recent events 
concentrated the whole nation’s anxi- 
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ety upon its fighting army. The world 
changes little; the shortest path to 
glory has always been that of the 
knight. Public service generally is 
best rewarded by public notice: the 
Administrative and the Legislative 
officials of the Empire carry away one- 
seventh of the meeds of fame. Au- 
thorship, and art generally, is gradual- 
ly declining in its attractiveness, and 
Science is becoming, more and more, 
Brodwissenschaft—a means of gaining 
rather a livelihood than fame. Divin- 
ity has got to be its own reward, and 
is becoming associated, in the public 
eye, rather with Philanthropy (by the 
way, a new rubric in my list, as com- 
pared with Dr. Galton’s) than with 
Theology. Altogether, the impression 
left by the list is that the world’s at- 
tention is being drawn rather to the 
practical than to the higher life; com- 
merce and administration are proving 
more attractive than art, science, or 
religion; the man of affairs is ousting 
the man of ideas. 

Turning now to the causes rather 
than the means by which popular fame 
is obtained, it is by no means unim- 
portant what name you are born with. 
Nothing is more striking, in looking 
through the list, than the frequent oc- 
currence of similar names. Of course 
this is, to a certain extent, due to the 
comparative frequency of various sur- 
names in the general population. One 
is not surprised, for example, to find 
that Smith, with its variants 
Smyth and Smythe, numbers no 
less than sixty-nine; but the very sec- 
ond name on the list of frequency, that 
of Wilson, with thirty-seven names, 
shows that there is some other influence 
at work in producing the relative fre- 
quency of surnames. It is a way they 


have in the Army, and in the Navy, 
and in the Civil Service, 
to keep up their connection for gener- 
ation after generation with the various 
mistake to 
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think that competitive examination 
had altogether eliminated the influence 
of the “governing families” in procur- 
ing distinction for their members, so 
far as this can be gained in the admin- 
istrative services of the State. Next 
to this, the clannishness and ability of 
the Scot produces an unusual frequen- 
cy of Scotch names in the following 
list of the most frequent surnames 
which occur twenty times and over in 
Who’s Who for 1899. I have put the 


doublets in brackets after the more 
usual form of name:— 
Smith (Smyth, Smythe] 69 
Wilson 37 
Brown [Browne] 36 
Thompson [Thomson] 33 
Stewart [Stuart] 32 
Hamilton 29 
Murray 29 
Williams 29 
Clarke [Clark] 26 
Reid [Reade, Read] 26 
Russell 26 
Johnson [Johnston, Johnstone] 25 
Campbell 24 
Scott 24 
Watson 23 
Jones 24 
Moore [Moor] 22 
Robinson 22 
Eliott [Elliott, Eliot] 20 
Roberts 20 
White 20 


Altogether, these twenty-one names 
contain as many as 536—about five per 
cent. of the whole; while 
other names include 749—nearly an- 
other eight per cent. The Celtic fringe 
is represented among the latter by 
Davies, Fitzgerald, Gordon, Macken- 
zie, Douglas, Fraser, Griffiths, Evans, 
Lloyd, Morgan, O’Brien, Owen, Ross, 
Cameron, and Nicholson. 

Judging by this list it would appear 
that England was dominated by Scot- 
land, and this is, to a certain extent, 
confirmed by the former list we gave 
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rities among the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom and Colonies. But 
here we are concerned rather with the 
comparative frequency of surnames, 
and this is rather determined by the 
relative paucity of names among which 
the celebrities have to be distributed 
in the different kingdoms. 

In considering the best training for 
distinction, it is naturally of interest 
to ascertain how far the cachet of the 
public schools and the universities 
helps a man forward in the pursuit of 
fame. “Public schools” is a term of 
somewhat vague connotation, but ac- 
cepting all those whose names are 
mentioned in the special list of public 
schools given in Who’s Who, as com- 
ing within this category, it would ap- 
pear that three hundred and one out 
of over every thousand persons men- 
tioned in that publication were edu- 
cated at the public schools of Englanu 
—but little under one-third. It would 
appear that the majority of these also 
attend one of the two chief universi- 
ties, since one hundred and thirty-six 
per thousand are credited to Oxford, 
and one hundred and twenty-seven to 
Cambridge. It is clear that a univer- 
sity education is of immense use in 
pushing a man forward, since over a 
quarter of those attaining distinction 
have attended the universities, though 
probably not one-tenth of even the 
upper classes have passed through 
them. Attendance at a public school 
is not by any means so efficacious, 
since a much larger proportion—prob- 
ably one-half, attend these schools, yet 
less than one-third of those attaining 
distinction have passed through these 
training grounds of the administrative 
classes. The moral of that is that a 
man makes his friends and obtains his 
patrons at the universities, rather than 
at the public schools. 

More important than either, in all 
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probability, are the friendships made 
by common interest in some form of 
recreation. The chief thing that lends 
human interest to the autobiographies 
contained in Who’s Who, is the multi- 
iariousness of the recreations which 
are mentioned in 42 per cent. of the 
cases. These vary from euchre to 
statistics, from racquets to précis- 
writing, from shorthand to carpentry. 
Only one person in each hundred has 
the daring to own to no recreation. As- 
suming that those whose recreations 
are unspecified take to out- or in-door 
amusements in the same proportion as 
those who have given information on 
this point, a large majority, no less 
than 70 per cent., have a preference 
for some form of athletics, only 8 per 
cent. find their recreation at home; 
while 22 per cent are versatile enough 
to adopt both forms. 

One conclusion comes out of the 
whole inquiry—that very few men who 
are distinguished in any branch of 
thought or action fail to receive their 
due meed of praise nowadays. Repu- 
tation at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is a plant of tolerably speedy 
growth. Whether, on the whole, this 
tends to spur the men of repute to 
higher achievements may fairly be 
doubted. It used to be a favorite di- 
version of newspapers in the early 
“eighties” to set their readers guessing 
the ten greatest living Englishmen. In 
those days we had still with us Tenny- 
son and Browning. Newman and Car- 
lyle, Gladstone and Beaconsfield, Dar- 
win and George Eliot, Burne-Jones and 
Rossetti. It would be impossible to 
match that team among the “upper 
eight thousand” of Who’s Who. Pos- 
sibly because it is slack tide in English 
development, but still more probably 
because English intellect is devoted 
nowadays rather to action than to 
thought. 

Joseph Jacobs. 
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JAMES MARTINEAU. 


The first thought which occurs to the 
mind when thinking of the late Dr. 
Martineau is his quite unique person- 
ality. England will be likely to see an- 
other Gladstone, Tennyson, Ruskin, or 
Arnold before she sees another Mar- 
tineau. We do not say that Dr. Mar- 
tineau was a greater man than any 
of these, that he had a more powerful 
mind or a finer spiritual nature. We 
do not say that he was a rarer type 
of man than any of them. He was 
alike French and English. From his 
Huguenot ancestors, who went to the 
old city of Norwich after the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, Martineau 
had inherited the very finest elements 
of the best mind and character of 
France, so that he was akin to Féne- 
lon, Pascal, Joubert. At the same time 
he had imbibed the best English spirit, 
the solid character of the “grave liv- 
ers” of English Nonconformity. This 
blending of the best elements of two 
nations, combining the strongest moral 
and intellectual qualities, went to the 
building up of a personality so power- 
ful and so unique, that whoever came 
under its gracious spell was never 
quite the same person afterwards. He 
had seen a vision; a higher order of 
man had touched his own nature, and 
bad suggested to him heights and 
depths heretofore unknown. It was 
not that any new set of opinions had 
been presented to him. We doubt 
whetuer the historian of the English 
thought of our time will credit Mar- 
tineau with any distinct modification 
of the theological or philosophical 
opinions of this age. It was something 
that went below opinion; it was a rev- 
elation of spiritual character and pow- 
er. That was the impressive thing in 
James Martineau. Holding this view, 
we should, perhaps, appraise different- 





ly from some the value of his writings. 
Important as are such of his later 
works as the “Types of Ethical The- 
ory” or “The Seat of Authority in Re- 
ligion’’, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that in his wonderful 
known collectively as “Hours of 
Thought on Sacred Things”, and in 
his “Endeavors After the Christian 
Life”, the real Martineau, the spiritual 
teacher who will endure, has accom- 
plished his greatest and finest work. 
In these discourses opinion disap- 
pears, theological differences are for- 
gotten, nothing repels or divides, every 
word tends to unite. The appeal is to 
the deepest in us, and it springs from 
a spiritual confidence in which we too 
confide. We do not question, we pas- 
sively receive. Like the impulse from 
a vernal wood, like the salt breath of 
the sea, the healing influence steals on 
us. We are liberated from the vulgar, 
and the mean, and the transient, into 
an ampler ether, a diviner air. We do 
not ask for the writer’s credentials 
any more than we trouble ourselves 
with his opinions,—the credentials are 
there. This man, at least, knows our 
needs, he shares our experiences, he 
wings his way towards a heaven to 
which our fainter aspirations would 
lead us. Spirit speaks to spirit in 
these pages, which are worthy of the 
finest mysticism of the Catholic 
Church at her best, while, at the same 
time, manly, healthy, in harmony with 
human reason, and couched in a sin- 
gularly noble and remarkable prose 
style. One must not, in passing, omit 
to refer to Dr. Martineau’s style. Its 
severity and restraint perchance repel 
some. But he who thinks that the note 
of distinction is the finest element in 
prose literature will then admit that 
while Ruskin or Arnold may give 
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greater and more varied delight, we 
should lose one of the finest and purest 
of our time had we not the dignified 
prose writings of James Martineau. 

It is remarkable to note Martineau’s 
singular combination of an almost as- 
cetic piety, an almost cloistral intro- 
spection, with a bold and increasingly- 
radical criticism of the sacred docu- 
ments. The Unitarians, among whom 
Dr. Martineau was brought up, were 
very different people from the same 
body to-day. They held by a mechani- 
cal philosophy which has been mainly 
abandoned, but they were no more in 
advance of the orthodox churches in 
criticism than in _ spiritual power. 
What they did was to read into the 
Gospels and the Pauline Epistles Uni- 
tarian views. The union of a dogmatic 
interpretation of Christianity with a 
mechanical philosophy was first broken 
up by Channing, whose noble spiritual 
fervor influenced Old as well as New 
England. At the same time began the 
new German historical criticism. Out 
of that double movement James Mar- 
tineau was born. He represented a 
new piety with a new learning, and 
somehow, though one would say that 
radical criticism was apt to be fatal 
to deep-seated religious faith, it has 
been Martineau’s distinction that as he 
grew in years his spiritual insight 
waxed keener, while his critical opin- 
ions carried him far from the old tra- 
ditional Unitarianism of his youth. He 
seems to have ultimately arrived at a 
position with regard to Biblical criti- 
cism identical with that of the most 
advanced German and Dutch schools, 
while in regard to the inward pieties 
of the heart he was more intensely 
Christian than ever. It might be 
thought that he was not troubled or 
perplexed by the thought that this 
apparent contradiction would 
fatai to the organization of Christian- 
ity, for, on the one hand, it cut at the 
roots of the Christian Church, while, 
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on the other, it labored to preserve that 
character and that faith for the culti- 
vation of which the Christian Church 
exists. It may be doubted, however, 
whether Dr. Martineau saw the anti- 
hnomy involved, on account of the 
strong bent of his mind in the direction 
of Quakerism. He had no ecclesiasti- 
cal bias. To him Christianity was an 
inward and spiritual belief which need- 
ed but the simplest forms of outward 
expression. It was this feeling, per- 
haps, which made him so marked an 
individualist, and which has, perhaps, 
retarded his influence on the minds of 
a generation which is eminently social. 

Dr. Martineau’s individualism was 
accentuated by the Whiggism into 
which he was born, and to which he 
held in the main all his life long. He 
had no love for democracy, and he had 
a strong hatred for anything in the 
shape of Socialism. Taking his ethics 
from Butler, and probably his political 
philosophy from Locke, he had much 
of the eighteenth-century thought in 
his fibre bound up with his life. He 
saw, as some of our present-day en- 
thusiasts do not see, the infinite worth 
of the individual. His error, so far as 
he came short of a rounded philosophy 
of life, lay perhaps in the fact that he 
did not see all the many-sided relations 
of the individual, and how formal a 
word individuality is when the social 
factors which have made it up are not 
fully taken into consideration. Hence 
his political and his ethical philosophy 
hang together, and one feels that he 
was perchance hardly fit to do full 
justice to the great historic churches 
whose conception, not of the doctrines, 
but of the social interpretation of 
Christianity is so unlike his own sim- 
ple creed. We find, therefore, that 
with the new Kantian creed, or with 
the Hegelianism as now taught in sev- 
eral Scottish universities, and also at 
Oxford, Martineau had sym- 
The great difficulty with He- 
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is to separate the person 


gelianism 
from the world-stuff in which he is 
interwoven so as to clearly present 


him on the stage of history. Philo- 
sophically, Hegelianism tends to run 
into Pantheism; socially and political- 
ly, into Socialism. Dr. Martineau felt 
the risks, it may well be, a little too 
keenly. 

It is a rather painful fact, but we 
feel honestly bound to state it, that 
Martineau was not adequately appre- 
ciated in England. No doubt his sub- 
tle mind was not altogether compre- 
hensible to even the cultivated Eng- 
lish intellect, but that is not sufficient 
to account for the fact that while Ley- 
den and Harvard honored his great 
services to ethics and religion a gener- 
ation ago, Oxford only recognized his 
existence long after he had passed his 
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eightieth year, and Cambridge does not 
seem yet to have heard of him. Mat- 
thew Arnold said that Nonconformity 
was not in the main stream of national 
culture. Surely that will be admitted 
to be a taunt both unworthy and un- 
true when we remember that the Non- 
conformists can number among them 
a Dale, an Allon, a Baldwin Brown, 
and a Martineau. But that being so, 
it is for our seats of learning to recog- 
nize that fact. That they are doing so 
more than formerly we are glad to 
know. But assuredly it is not to the 
credit of our universities that they 
were officially ignorant of the exist- 
ence of one of the chief religious think- 
ers of the century for years after he 
had been warmly honored by foreign 
seats of culture. 





RUSKIN THE MAN AND THE WRITER. 


It has come to be more and more ac- 
knowledged that the great writer who 
is just dead will depend for his fame 
with posterity mainly upon the literary 
quality of his prose; and opinion seems, 
for a good many years, to have trend- 
ed towards the view that, as a master 
of prose eloquence, he will be among 
the immortals. That his position in 
this respect is not even more unreserv- 
edly allowed, is due partly to the fitful 
and sidelong way in which, with a fine 
disdain of publishers and bookbuyers 
alike, he projected his works upon the 
world, and partly upon the body of 
doctrine which they were designed to 
enforce. For doctrine it always was: 
sometimes seeming to be that of an in- 
spired apostle and sometimes of a 
crazy doctrinaire, but never delivered 
otherwise than didactically and de 
haut en bas. Matthew Arnold, long 
ago, noted how different were his pow- 
ers when he was expounding Alpine 
snows and Swiss gentians and when 


he was trying to force upon a reluc- 
tant audience such propositions as that 
“Hamlet is, no doubt, connected in 
some way with ‘homely’, the entire 
event of the tragedy turning on betray- 
al of home duty”. But for literary 
immortality, the disputability of a 
writer’s doctrines seems to be of very 
little moment. It does, on the other 
hand, appear to be of very real import 
that somehow there should be appre- 
hended to exist at the back of his work 
a human personality, and that a good 
ore. Mere mental acumen, such as 
that of De Quincey, even when accom- 
panied with great exquisiteness of 
phrase, does not seem to lead posterity 
captive in the fullest sense. When we 
reflect, on the other hand, on the great 
hold upon the world which has been 
given to Plato by the sort of holiness 
that is felt to underlie his writing—or 
when, to taxe a later and lesser ex- 
ample, we are confronted in Steven- 
son’s Letters with a character of ex- 
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traordinary nobility, we take away 
with us the conviction that here is a 
man who was greater than we knew, 
and that the “distant people whom we 
call posterity” will, by their own odd, 
rule-of-thumb, mental processes, come 
to realize the man in the rest of his 
work, and, having realized, will read 
If a high note of spiritual scanc- 
anywhere it can be 
and the disfiguring 
abuse with which he loaded his angry 
contemporaries will, no doubt, sit 
lightly enough on the unwrung withers 
of the next age. 

Apart from the obvious Hebraic in- 
fluence which worked upon the prose 
of Ruskin, he put it on record that 
he had been something of an imitator 
of George Herbert and Hooker. A re- 
turn to the long period of the Eliza- 
bethans he did undoubtedly make, but 
we imagine that in so doing he was 
really indulging his own genius. He 
never produces the effect of prolonging 
a passage because he is unduly enam- 
ored of his own eloquence, and the 
marvellous amplitude and plenitude of 
his phraseology seem to be only the 
natural outcome of a full mind—‘from 
his glut and from his store, fine flour 
pressed down and running o’er’’. It is, 
we think, to this unusual fulness of 
mind that he owes the paucity of his 
imitators. To sit down and ape mere 
copiousness must seem to most writers 
one of the most difficult and most fu- 
tile of literary feats. The only Vic- 
torian prose writer to whom it has 
seemed to come natural to be copious 
has been Mr. Swinburne; but Swin- 
burne is copious because he wishes to 
say some particular thing as strongly 
as possible, and Ruskin because he has 
so many particular things to say all at 
once. When we find the influence of 
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thinking? The preciosity of Stevenson 
or of Mrs. Meynell is exactly the qual- 
ity that Ruskin managed always to 
escape. When the hero of “Treasure 
Island” looks down through the clear 
sea water upon the two corpses with 
“the quick fishes darting to and fro 
over both”, we have a piece of descrip- 
tion which does not, to most ears, 
escape the note of preciosity, but Rus- 
kin could write pages of description 
without sounding that particular 
string. Nor, again, can we agree with 
Mr. H. D. Traill, who looks upon Rus- 
kin as the father of word-painting, an 
art which had been assiduously eculti- 
vated before the days of “Modern 
Painters” by such writers as Leigh 
Hunt—chiefly, it is true, in poetry, but 
both by Leigh Hunt and his contempo- 
raries in prose also. When Leigh Hunt 
wrote of the “mud shine” in front of 
a London theatre at night he was cer- 
tainly a practitioner of the art which 
some people, for reasons best known to 
themselves, would like to see forbid- 
den. It is, indeed, clear that poets 
have always been word-painters, and 
the interaction of prose and verse has 
always been close and immediate. 

As for Ruskin’s views on political 
economy and kindred subjects, it must 
be admitted that they merely put back 
our straying ideas into the old familiar 
pound. Probably usury is not sinful. 
Very likely it is not unchristian to be 
rich. Nevertheless, as Jowett seems 
to have said, there is a great deal more 
commendation in the gospels of pov- 
erty merely as poverty than any of 
us are willing to admit. Until the 
world at large undertakes to define its 
ethical and religious creed with a pre- 
cision which is perhaps impossible to 
humanity, and certainly most distaste- 
ful to the English mind, this deadlock 
of our ideals is likely to be insoluble. 
But in the meantime life has to be 
lived; and they who live it generally 
show themselves grateful to writers 
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who give them glimpses of the some- 
thing afar and the possible beyond. 
Carlyle, whom an admirable fear of 
hurting the susceptibilities of his 
mother deterred from producing the 
“Exodus from Houndsditch”, seems to 
have worked out the problem of recon- 
ciliation with more logic and consis- 
tency than his earlier writings had led 
the world to suppose. Failures in con- 
sistency and logic were easily to be 
found by his critics in the writings of 
Ruskin, but it is not in virtue of any 
such slight advantages in logical co- 
hesion that Carlyle can outlive a 
writer who in beauty and pleasantness 
Was so greatly his superior. 

When we say that the fame and in- 
fluence of Ruskin’s writing may be es- 
tablished and forwarded by the fact 
that they had a good man’s personality 
behind them, we say what to some 
will be a mere truism, but will seem to 
many to come into fatal collision with 
the doctrine of Art for Art’s sake. The 
beauty of prose, we shall be told, as 
the beauty of landscape, has nothing 
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to do with the beauty of holiness. As 
regards past ages this position is not 
stubbornly defended, for no one is 
much concerned to deny that men 
may somehow have built their fanes 
more beautifully because they did not 
believe prayer to be fruitless, and even 
to-day a falling off in capacity to enter 
into feelings which have swayed hu- 
manity so much and so long may, con- 
ceivably, imply a “correlation of atro- 
phy” somewhere else in the artistic 
organism. The artistic impartiality 
which acclaims lean Aquinas and 
Queen Venus in the same breath and 
with the same heartiness does not 
seem to be establishing itself except 
in the aversion of the world. If, to put 
it at its lowest, it is really “better to 
be good than bad’—if some kind of 
truth or warrant really did underlie 
the aeath-bed utterance of Scott—then 
it is not inconceivable that the works 
of Ruskin may be unconsciously in- 
debted for their immortality, not, per- 
haps, to what he believed, but to the 
spirit in which he believed it. 
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To the student of Roman Britain the 
prominent feature of the past year has 
been the increase in excavations. The 
spade has been busy at an unusual 
number of notable sites, at “country 
towns” like Silchester, Caerwent, or 
Wroxeter, at detached forts like War- 
rington, Melandra, near Glossop, or 
Ribchester, and at points on the two 
Roman Walls in the north. Indeed, we 
have almost had too much excavation; 
we have really outrun our supply of 
competent supervision. This point is 
vital. The spade is worse than useless 
if it is not continuously watched and 
guided by qualified persons, and the 
most competent archzologist, if he 
visit his digging only now and again, 


can never gain that grasp of the re- 
sults which comes from a _ patient 
study of the whole process of uncover- 
ing, and which is indispensable to 
their thorough understanding. Exca- 
vations must be supervised adequately 
and continuously or left alone. With 
this gloomy exordium I pass to notice 
in turn the various excavations of 
1899. 

At our three country towns, for such 
they were in Romano-British days, no 
very striking finds have been secured. 
At Silchester work progresses steadily 
forward, and the great aim, the total 
uncovering of a Romano-British town, 
amply justifies expenditure of time 
and money over occasionally arid 
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tracts. The features of the place are 
already becoming plain, and it would 
be disastrous if the work were not, as 
I doubt not it will be, pressed to its 
end under adequate guidance. At 
Caerwent, another iittle town, prob- 
ably much like Silchester, but even 
smaller, Mr. A. T, Martin and his col- 
leagues have made a good beginning, 
as he has already related in these col- 
umns. At Wroxeter hardly anything 
has been yet attempted, but prepara- 
tions are making for an attack next 
season on the supposed forum and ba- 
silica. Personally, I cherish 2? hope 
that an examination of the cemeteries 
will prove profitable. The finds al- 
ready made in them possess real his- 
torical value, and their exploration is 
the more desirable because the Sil- 
chester cemeteries can hardly be touched 
for a long time yet. The local archex- 
ologists seem to think cemetery dig- 
ging beneath their notice, but there 
are hopes of something being effected. 

The detached forts which I named, 
garrisoned each by the part or whole 
of an auxiliary cohort or ala, have 
yielded useful, but, again, not sensa- 
tional results. The fort at Wilders- 
pool, near Warrington, is the most puz- 
zling. Its military character, at one 
period or another, is proved by the dis- 
covery of a tile of the Twentieth 
legion, but its exact site and size are 
not clear to me. On the other hand, 
the smaller finds are very interesting 
—an uninscribed altar, a unique piece 
of “Samian”, and so forth; they are 
well housed in the Warrington Free 
Library and Museum. At Melandra 
Castle the gates, walls and turrets 
have been fixed, and part of the edifice 
dug out which is usually found in the 
centre oi “auxiliary” forts. The place 
has been much ruined, partly by drain- 
ing, partly by searchers for building 
stone, but it is well worth further com- 
petent examination. It was appar- 
ently just a little fort among the hills, 
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set to guard the mouths of two or three 
valleys and to protect roads which led 
through the Derbyshire mountains. At 
Ribchester, on the Ribble above Pres- 
ton, the principal discovery is that the 
fort was of normal size and construc- 
tion—a point which previous inquirers 
had managed to make very doubtful. 
And, indeed, the remains have certain 
oddities, a walled passage (apparently 
Roman) leading down through the 
south corner turret to a well, and a 
wooden gate (apparently post-Roman) 
leading out through the north corner. 

On Hadrian’s Wall the only excava- 
tions have been in Cumberland. Those 
have contributed to illuminate the 
mystery of the line of the Wall upon 
Burgh marsh, and the character of the 
fort—seemingly a small one—on Drum- 
burgh Hill. In Northumberland noth- 
ing has been done since Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s admirably-conducted uncover- 
ing of Housesteads in 1898; one has 
even to regret that the remains then 
uncovered were not properly cared for 
after the excavations were concluded. 
On the Scotch Wall the two small 
earthen forts at Camelon, near Fal- 
kirk, have been carefully explored. 
The place is not literally “on” the wall, 
but half a mile or so north of it, and 
on the supposed line of a Roman road 
northwards to Ardoch. One point 
which occurred to me in turning over 
some of the finds, fitly deposited in the 
Edinburgh National Museum, was the 
character of certain “Samian’” pieces. 
Their shape was one which, I believe, 
has not yet been found in England or 
in Germany, except on sites occupied 
during the first century. If these 
pieces are really so old they may be- 
long to the campaigns of Agricola, 
who (according to Tacitus) planted 
forts between the Clyde and the Forth. 
In any case, the exploration of Roman 
Scotland is going well forward, and 
should rouse us Southerners to further 
research under proper conditions. 

F. Hi. 





